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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


1951 


Sales and operating revenues $502,027,000 
Interest, dividend and other receipts 4,882,000 


Total receipts 
Income before Federal taxes $106,708,000 
Net income 40,549,000 


Federal income and excess profits taxes 66,159,000 
Other taxes 12,731,000 


Dividends paid 26,569,000 


Per share of common stock — 
Net income $4.58 
Total taxes 8.91 
3.00 


Dec. 31, 1951 


Property Account .. $470,958,000 
Current Assets bo 220,734,000 
Investments, Deferred Charges and Other Assets 26,737,000 


Current .Liabilities 92,871,000 
Depreciation and Other Reserves 353,770,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus 271,788,000 








1950 


$408,042,000 
4,404,000 


$412,446,000 
$ 74,035,000 
41,212,000 


32,823,000 
10,005,000 


26,569,000 


$4.65 
4.84 
3.00 


Dec. 31, 1950 


$432,504,000 
200,851,000 
25,868,000 


57,643,000 
343,771,000 
_ 257,809,000 





Stockholders at end of year 23,800 


Employees 


Earnings 


Sales and operating revenues in 1951 were the highest in the 
Company’s history and approximately 23% above 1950, the 
previous high. Income for 1951, after all expenses but before 
Federal income and excess profits taxes, increased by 44%. 
Federal income and excess profits taxes increased over 100% 
and net income decreased slightly less than 2%. 


Construction 


Construction expenditures in 1951. aggregated $45,231,000, 
almost twice the amount for 1950, and are expected to be sub- 
stantially larger in 1952 if necessary materials are available. 


Major growth projects on which substantial expenditures 
were made in 1951 include new plants to produce synthetic 
phenol, synthetic benzol and a high grade wax, roofing ma- 
terials and nitric acid, as well as expansion of existing facilities 
for the manyfacture of chlorine and caustic soda, ammonia, 
sulfuric acid, soda ash and coke. 


Projects in early stages of construction include new plants 
for chlorine, caustic soda, aluminum sulfate, phthalic anhy- 
dride, ethylene oxide, ethylene glycol, and sulfuric acid. 


From the end of 1945 to December 1951 expenditures in 
connection with the Company’s construction program aggre- 
gated $226,000,000 and were financed without recourse to 
borrowing or issuance of additional capital stock. 





BARRETT GENERAL CHEMICAL 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


NATIONAL ANILINE 


26,000 


Research 


Because of the vital role played by research in maintaining 
the Company’s progress, continued efforts are being made to 
expand and strengthen the research arm of the business. 
Despite the current shortage of technical personnel, research 
staffs have been increased and a new Central Engineering unit 
has been established to aid in commercialization of new devel- 
opments. Research facilities have also been enlarged and 
improved, and a new building particularly designed for pilot 
plant work was completed during the year. 


Research was continued on synthetic fibers, plastics and 
intermediates, and several projects reached the pilot plant 
stage. Progress of research on other products and processes 
also made it possible to proceed with a number of commercial 
installations, the most important of which are mentioned 
under Construction. — 5 


Investments and Securities 


Investment in U. S. Government securities increased 
$2,817,000 during 1951 to $52,621,000 at the end of the year.’ 
There were no material changes in other securities. Items 
carried in the Marketable Securities account, representing 
all items owned by the Company which are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, had a book value of $30,057,000 
on December 31, 1951. Market value on that date was 
$76,067,000. 
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Enjoy the 
finest-tasting whisky 
in the world! 


A Schenley 
Mark of Merit 
Whisky 


Vie foi 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 
... choice of connoisseurs 
in 62 countries 


WORLD’S CHOICEST BLEND 


Every drop of its whisky is 8 
years old or older, blended 
with smooth neutral spirits. 


86.8 proof. 35% straight whisky. 
65% grain neutral spirits. 


SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Y. C. 






..f0 our neighbors and friends 


How did we make out in 1951 and where 

did our dollars go? If you'd like to know, here are 
facts about Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company and its family of companies. 


e The cement industry shipped 
more cement than ever before. 


e We shipped 11.3% more ce- 
ment than in 1950. This addi- 
tional volume came from new 
capacity and from higher rates 
of operation of old capacity. 


e Cement prices are still low in 
relation to those of other com- 
modities. They are 33 points 
under the index for all commod- 
ities and 78 points under that 
for the building material group. 


e Our net income was 7.3% 
more than for 1950 despite a 
volume increase ot 11.3%. Sub- 
stantial increases in Federal in- 
come taxes held down net in- 
come. 


e Our total income from sales 
was $24,350,375 out of which 
we paid necessary expenses as 
follows: 


For fuels, materials 

and supplies $ 5,610,061 
Forservices purchased 2,968,913 
For taxes of all kinds. 4,537,384 
For wear and tear and 


depletion 1,194,783 


$14,311,141 


After paying these expenses we 
had left $10,039,234 which was 
divided among employees and 
investors as follows: 


Employees got.68%.$ 6,769,247 
Investors got...16%. 1,639,045 
We kept in the 

business ....16%. 1,630,942 


$10,039,234 


e Hourly paid employees got an 
average wage increase of 10.4% 
plus a 30% increase in non-wage 
benefits. The cost of non-wage 
benefits represented an addition 
of 12% to the payroll for pro- 
ductive work. 


e Common shareowners got the 
same return on their invest- 
ments as for 1950. 





All of the facts 
presented in this ad- 
vertisement are ex- 
tracted from our An- 
nual Report for 1951. 
If you are interested 
in details, we'll be 
happy to send you a 
copy of the complete 
Report. Simply fill in 
and mail this coupon. 











Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Dept. R 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Marquette’s Annual 
Report for 1951. 


e We put into operation a new 
million-barrel-a-year cement 
plant at Brandon, Mississippi, 
and an addition of a half million 
barrels to our capacity at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


e Wespent $8,528,698 for prop- 
erty additions and improve- 
ments, including the cost of the 
new capacity additions. 


e To help finance heavy ex- 
penditures for additions we bor- 
rowed another $5,000,000 on a 
long term basis and sold 50,000 
common shares to the public. 


e After all capital expenditures 
we added $601,323 to our work- 
ing capital. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 


General Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sales Offices or Operations in: 


ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS « DES MOINES « NASHVILLE « CHATTANOOGA «+ JACKSON (MISS.) 


OGLESBY (ILL.) 


e COWAN (TENN.) «¢ CAPE GIRARDEAU (MO.) «+ BRANDON (MISS.) 
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French Crisis May Have U.S. Effect 


The French cabinet crisis over the financing of defense expenditures 


required by the U.S.-sponsored NATO agreement at Lisbon har- 


bors dangers for our foreign policy. Solution faces great difficulties 


Ls week France suffered her 
thirteenth cabinet crisis since Lib- 
eration. In any discussion of this de- 
velopment one must be aware of the 
fact that a cabinet crisis in France is 
an essential part of the mechanism of 
her form of democratic government. 
The large number of French political 
parties requires combinations of dif- 
ferent groups to form a cabinet, often 
for only some special purpose. When 
cooperation can no longer be achieved, 
a new combination is created. During 
a crisis the normal process of gov- 
ernment goes on, as the cabinet re- 
mains in office until a new one is 
formed. 

Early last January the Pleven cab- 
inet fell on the question of providing 
enough taxes to cover France’s 1952 
budget of $10.3 billion. Edgar Faure, 
his successor, met the same fate in 
trying to raise taxes even more in 
order to finance the increased defense 
program in line with the recent Lis- 
bon agreements of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 


Who's Who 


A short survey of the leading par- 
ties in the French Assembly illustrates 
the difficulties in forming a workable 
government under prevailing condi- 
tions. The present Assembly has 624 
seats almost evenly divided among the 
following six groups, which are listed 
from left to right according to polit- 
ical tendencies. 


Communists (Moscow line) 

Socialists (Marxists) 

Popular Republicans (Catholics with 
socialistic tendencies) 

Radical Socialists (Not socialistic but 
liberal; French city middle class) 
Independents (Moderate conserva- 
tives; orthodox in financial matters) 
DeGaullists (Nationalistic and strong- 

ly anti-German) 


In order to form an effective govern- 
ment, for which some 350 votes are 
required, four of the six groups must 
coalesce, or at least one of four must 
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Trans World Airlines Photo 


refrain from obstruction. Leaving out 
the Communists with their negative 
attitude, the viewpoint of the other 
groups on taxes and defense is an im- 
portant criterion in appraising the 
current crisis. The Socialists with 
their Marxist thinking and the Pop- 
ular Republicans favor higher cor- 
porate and personal income taxes. 
They oppose any type of taxes that 
would burden the working man such 
as a general sales tax. They also 
oppose any cut in social benefits dis- 
tributed by the present French wel- 
fare state. On the other extreme the 
DeGaullists object to higher corporate 
and personal income taxes, and favor 
instead a general sales tax. Being 
highly nationalistic, they strongly 
oppose rearmament of Germany as 
agreed to by NATO. Many in the 
Independent group follow a somewhat 
similar line of thinking. In their fear 
of a revival of Germany’s military 


strength the various parties are unan- 
imous. 

The next cabinet will have to com- 
promise these contradictory attitudes 
on taxes and national defense policies 
lest it meet the same fate as the 
Faure cabinet. In the meantime the 
French government must struggle 
along with emergency measures and 
temporarily make up its deficits by 
borrowing from the Bank of France. 
This has been made possible by the 
defeated cabinet passing an emergency 
law raising the government’s borrow- 
ing ability above the $500 million 
limit which had been practically 
reached. In addition, help is forth- 
coming from the United States, 
which has promised to make avail- 
able to France by June 30 next the 
equivalent of $570 million, less than 
half of it being in weapons and the 
balance in dollar credits. 


Bulwark of Democracy 


The current French crisis has a 
direct bearing upon our foreign poli- 
cy in Europe and in Asia and thus 
is of vital interest to the United 
States. Without active and efficient 
cooperation on the part of France 
there can be neither NATO nor ef- 
fective West-European resistance to 
Communist expansion or containment 
of Communism in Asia (Indo-China). 
Our interest is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that for all practical purposes 
the United States in the postwar 
period has set the course of European 
policies and politics in directing re- 
covery and financing it with U. S. 
taxpayers’ money—all in pursuance 
of our policy of containment of Com- 
munism. 

France has been one of the chief 
recipients of postwar American aid 
in various forms, including cash and 
military equipment. Unfortunately 
the amounts ‘which the United States 
has invested in the future of France 
as a pivot of West-European security 

Please turn to page 28 
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Municipal Bonds 


Have Tax Advantages 


Obligations of states and their political subdivisions 


are exempt as to interest from Federal normal and sur- 


taxes, providing significant advantages to investors 


unicipal bonds as a group have 

long enjoyed an enviable in- 
vestment status. Frequently de- 
scribed as being second in quality 
only to obligations of the United 
States Government, they are not 
normally subject to wide price fluc- 
tuation and are readily marketable. 
Besides these advantageous features, 
income from municipals is fully ex- 
empt from Federal income taxes, a 
privilege which even Government 
bonds do not enjoy. It may be added 
that certain ‘states also exempt inter- 
est on their own obligations and those 
of their subdivisions from personal 
income tax, although they may not 
confer this privilege on the obliga- 
tions of other states. 


Varies Widely 


There is no uniformity in this re- 
gard among the various states, and 
the investor should acquaint himself 
with the situation prevailing in the 
state in which he resides. New York, 
for example, does not levy a personal 
income tax on “interest on bonds or 
other obligations of the State of New 
York, any municipal corporation or 
political subdivision thereof, or any 
authority, commission or instrumen- 
tality thereof.” 

In common practice, the term 
“municipal” is used to include the ob- 
ligations of states, cities, towns, coun- 
ties, local housing authorities and 
even insular possessions of the United 
States, a device that has merit from 
the standpoint of convenience rather 
than technical accuracy. For pur- 
poses of this discussion, we are main- 
ly considering state and municipal 
bonds of the general obligation type, 
i.e. those which have the full faith 
and credit of the obligor pledged for 
the payment of principal and interest. 

(These are distinct from revenue 
bonds which are payable solely from 
the revenues of a particular project, 
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such as a bridge or a highway.) A 
further distinction may be made be- 
tween the obligations of municipali- 
ties in which there is a limit on the 
real estate tax that can be levied (lim- 
ited tax bonds) and those where no 
such restrictions exist. 

A large proportion of municipal 
revenues is derived from real estate 
taxes, and obligations of municipali- 
ties with no tax limitations that might 
prevent ultimate payment are pre- 





of money rates, the credit of the 
municipality, and the maturity of the 


issue. There are numerous other 
factors which enter into the analysis 
of municipals, including the floating 
supply ; this is perhaps best illustrated 
by the case of New York City bonds 
which are available on a higher yield 
basis than other municipals of com- 
parable quality because they are regu- 
larly in abundant supply. 

The principal buyers of municipal 
securities have traditionally been trust 
funds, commercial banks, casualty 
and fire insurance companies and in- 
dividuals in the so-called upper 
brackets. But with tax rates now 
higher than during World War II 
and even higher levies being sought 
by the Administration, many not-so- 
wealthy individuals are looking into 
the merits of municipal securities as 
they become increasingly aware of 
their tax advantages. Because of 





Tax Exempt Yields and Equivalent Taxable Yields 


——-——lf Yield From Tax-Exempt Bond Is 
2.00% 


To Provide An Equivalent Return, A Taxable Bond Must Yield— 


1.00% 


Taxable Income Tax Rate 





2.25% 2.50% 2.75% 3.00% ° 3.25% 


Not over $2,000.... 22.2% 1.29% 2.57% 289% 3.21% 3.53% 385% 4.17% 
$4,000- 6,000.... 29 a: aa 407. i262 <2. a 
6,000- 8,000.... 34 152 303 341 3.79 417 454 4.92 
8,000-.10,000 ....: 38 ma. 2 3.63 403 444 484 5.24 
10,000- 12,000.... 42 1.72 345 388 431 474 517 5.60 
12,000- 14,000.... 48 192 385 433 481 5.29 5.77 625 
14,000- 16,000.... 53 213 426 479 532 585 638 691 
16,000- 18,000.... 56 277 4350 $41. | Sa 8 ORE OED 
18,000- 20,000 .... 59 244 488 549 610 671 7.32 7.93 
20,000- 22,000.... 62 ne a. a: on a ee 
26,000- 32,000.... 67 3.03 606 682 758 833 9.09 9.85 
38,000- 44,000.... 72 3.57 7.14 804 893 982 10.71 11.61 
80,000- 90,000.... 85 6.67 1333 1499 1666 1832 19.99 21.66 

100,000-150,000.... 90 10.00 20.00 22.50 25.00 27.50 30.00 32.50 





Note: Table applies to a single person, based on tax rates effective November 1, 1951. 





ferred for investment purposes. 
Municipal bond analysts point out 
that tax limits were one of the factors 
that contributed to defaults during the 
depression of the ‘thirties. This un- 
derscores the necessity of obtaining 
competent advice before purchasing 
any individual bond, despite the high 
standing of municipals as a group. 


Major Differences 


State and municipal issues are pre- 
dominantly traded in the over-the- 
counter market, and trading is mainly 
conducted on a yield basis, rather 
than in dollar prices. The basis on 
which a particular bond may sell is it- 
self determined by the general level 


their exemption from Federal income 
taxes, the purchaser of municipals 
can accept a lower yield than on cor- 
porate issues. 

As the accompanying table indi- 
cates, a single individual with a tax- 
able income of $18,000 would have to 
obtain a 4.88 per cent return from a 
taxable issue to get the same net re- 
turn provided by a two per cent tax- 
exempt municipal bond. And while it 
is a simple matter to obtain a high 
grade municipal yielding two pér 
cent, a corporate bond that yields as 
much as 4.88 per cent falls into a © 
speculative classification. As the in- 
dividual tax bracket rises, so does the 

Please turn to page 23 
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Power Tail Now Wags TVA Dog 


Instead of electricity being a by-product of flood 


control, 1954 year-end will see 


of Agency's power capacity in 


he Tennessee Valley Authority 
was formed in 1933 as a river 
development project whose major ob- 
jectives were to control floods in the 
Tennessee River valley, to improve 
navigation, to produce fertilizer and 
“to further the proper use, conserva- 
tion and development of the natural 
resources” of the area. As a part of 
that activity, huge dams were built 
and, since power could be produced 
from the falling water, electric gen- 
erating equipment was added. 
However, it was repeatedly stated 
in Congress when the TVA Act was 
under consideration that this was 
purely “by-product” power and was 
to be produced solely to help finance 
the project. The fiction of that claim 
becomes evident from TVA’s 1951 
annual report. 


Growing Like Topsy 


According to that report, TVA had 
four large steam-electric generating 
plants under construction at June 30, 
1951, the close of its fiscal year, and 
two of these plants had been started 
during the year. As late as 1937, 
TVA had an installed electric gener- 
ating capacity of 592,000 kw, of 
which only 64,000 kw or 10.8 per 
cent was installed in steam plants. By 
the end of the 1951 year, however, 
TVA’s electric capacity totaled 
3,181,000 kw, of which 444,050 kw 
or 14.0 per cent was in steam plants. 

Even that proportion pales to in- 
significance considering the amount of 
steam capacity now under construc- 
tion that will go into operation by 
the end of fiscal 1954. TVA now 
nas 3,632,070 kw of added generating 
capacity in the building stage, of 
which 2,790,000 kw or almost 77 per 
cent is in steam plants. And when 
this new capacity is placed in opera- 
tion in 1954, aggregate steam gen- 
erating capacity of 3,234,050 kw will 
represent 47.5 per cent of total 
capacity. 

Not even the late Senator George 
Norris, the “Father of TVA,” could 
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77 per cent 


steam plants 


claim that electricity produced in 
huge steam plants is a by-product of 
flood control or navigation improve- 
ment. 

As with other electric utilities, 
TVA’s costs have risen tremendously 
in recent years and, in spite of a 
greater realization from industrial 
power sales at higher rates, its net in- 
come has been declining and it has 
shown a greater dependence upon the 
country’s taxpayers. Although TVA 
had gross revenues from power sales 
in the 1951 fiscal year of $68.1 mil- 





Cushing Photo (by Sawders) 


lion, compared with $55.6 million in 
the preceding like period, its 1951 net 
power income before interest was 
$26.7 million, compared with $27 
million in the 1950 fiscal year. Yet, 
its investment in power facilities rose 
nearly $37.5 million during the 1951 
year to raise its total power invest- 
ment to $592 million, and its total in- 
vestment in all facilities rose $54 mil- 
lion to boost its aggregate investment 
to $974 million. 

But even the $26.7 million of net 
power income is before $20 million 
interest the U. S. Treasury has to pay 
on the vast amount invested in its 
power facilities. Obviously, no pri- 
vately owned power company would 
be permitted to publish its earnings 
before interest charges. On the basis 
of honest accounting procedure, 
TVA’s net power income should be 
stated as $6.7 million for the 1951 


fiscal year. And this sum amounts to 
only 1.1 per cent on- TVA’s invest- 
ment in power facilities and to only 
0.7 per cent on its investment in all 
facilities. 

Even this is not the whole story. 
Although TVA makes payments in 
lieu of taxes to state and local gov- 
ernments (but none whatever to the 
Federal Government) its total tax 
payments are at less than a quarter 
cf the rate paid by private power 
companies. Where TVA’s 1951 tax 
payments were equivalent to only 5.2 
per cent of power revenues, those of 
the privately owned power companies 
average 22 per cent of their operating 
revenues. 

TVA was established with the 
repeated assurance that the project 
would be self-liquidating. In 1936, 
when TVA was seeking large appro- 
priations from Congress for the con- 
struction of its dams and other facili- 
ties, David E. Lilienthal, then a 
director of TVA, told a House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee: “You 
will note that we expect power reve- 
nues to liquidate the entire investment 
in 50 years, and to be on a self-sup- 
porting basis soon after the construc- 
tion period is over.” TVA now 
claims that it should pay no interest 
on funds appropriated by Congress. 


Taxpayer's Burden 


With the close of the 1951 fiscal 
year, TVA had been operating for 18 
years, during which its total net in- 
come before interest from power ac- 
tivities was $182,050,000. During 
the same 18 years, however, its net 
loss (net expenditures, in TVA 
language) on other activities like 
navigation improvement, flood con- 
trol, fertilizer production, etc., aggre- 
gated $126.7 million, leaving a net 
profit before interest on all activities 
of $55.3 million. On the other hand, 
the Federal Treasury paid out $171 
million in interest on the public funds 
invested in TVA. The net effect is 
that TVA has had a net loss, after 
charging it with interest at the aver- 
age rate paid on outstanding interest- 
bearing bonds of the Government, of 
$116 million. This, of course, has had 
to be made up by all of the taxpayers 
in the country, whether or not they 
lived in the Tennessee Valley or re- 
ceived any of the “benefits” of this 
vast venture into socialism. 
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Better Outlook 


For Motion Pictures 


Better films again attracting sizable share of enter- 
tainment dollar to box-office. Backlog of potential hits 
available for 1952, and theater TV is being developed 


hatever the future of television, 

the motion picture industry is 
here to stay. Picture-makers feel 
more optimistic than they did two 
years ago when, owing to the impact 
of television, average weekly movie 
theater attendance slumped to the 
lowest level since 1933. Receipts did 
not decline as much from the 1946 
peak as did attendance, since box- 
office prices had been raised about 
30 per cent during the period. But 
the downtrend ran counter to a sub- 
stantial increase in personal income, 
an adverse situation which naturally 
gave the industry much concern. 


Basis of Troubles 


But was television wholly to 
blame? Hollywood apparently has 
come up with the right answer to 
that problem. Motion picture at- 
tendance depends not only on the 
amount of cash the consumer has to 
spend but also on picture quality. If 
releases are poor, box-office receipts 
will surely suffer. The steady de- 
cline since 1946 is attributable then 
to the production of films lacking 
popular appeal. Since mass produc- 
tion of TV sets was not in evidence 
until 1948, it is clear that some peo- 
ple were staying at home to listen to 
the radio. Television, a novelty at 
first and then a habit, was obviously 
an influence in keeping people at 
home in their sitting rooms. But bet- 
ter quality pictures have begun to 
help box-office receipts as more peo- 
ple are spending less time before 
their television sets. In 1951, the 
motion picture industry got an es- 
timated 68 per cent of the amuse- 
ment dollar compared with 60 per 
cent in some of the prewar years, 
and 76 per cent around 1946. Box- 


office receipts were believed to be at 


an all-time high on February 22 last, 
and may be a harbinger of better 
things for the rest of the year. 
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This does not mean that the mo- 
tion picture industry has television 
licked. TV is still a strong competi- 
tor and will remain so, and Holly- 
wood has yet to face TV competition 
in areas where video programs are 


not now broadcast. But there is a 
general feeling that a more normal 
situation will prevail as long as good 
pictures are made. The theater chains, 
furthermore, are making use of tele- 
vision in several ways. Large-screen 
television sets are being installed in 
more theaters, new TV stars are 
making personal appearances in con- 
nection with movie programs, and 
TV is successfully being used as an 
advertising medium of motion picture 
programs. 





Among the picture 


producers, 
Paramount is the most active in TV. 
It-owns Paramount Television Pro- 
ductions, which operates TV station 
KTLA in Los Angeles, also 29% 
per cent of the outstanding stock of 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories 
(which paid dividends equal to 10 
cents per Paramount share in 1951), 
and it has a 50 per cent stock owner- 
ship in Chromatic Television Lab- 
oratories. The latter in due time will 
be marketing its tri-color, direct- 
view television tube (automatically 
switched from one transmission sys- 
tem to another, and from color to 
black and white). International 
Telemeter Corporation, 50 per cent 
owned, markets the Telemeter, a coin 
box that automatically decodes a 
scrambled TV picture signal—a new 
development in subscription televi- 
sion for the home. 


These Helped 


Some of the better quality motion 
pictures which boosted total revenues 
and/or operating income in 1951 
were recently listed by the magazine 
Look. Paramount, 20th Century-Fox 
and Loew’s ( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
were each credited with three. War- 
ner Brothers and Universal had 
two each, Columbia and RKO one 
each. Some of these films comprise 
an income backlog for 1952. Loew’s, 
which has an August 31 fiscal year, 
received most of its income from 
Show Boat in 1950-51, but receipts 
from An American in Paris and Quo 
Vadis will very largely be reflected in 
the fiscal 1952 statement. Warner 
Brothers’ films selected by Look 
were I'll See You In My Dreams and 
A Street Car Named Desire, but 
earnings from both will be applicable 
to fiscal 1952. Receipts from the lat- 
ter helped Warner’s earnings for its 


Fiscal View of the Motion Picture Companies 


--Revenues—, 

Years (Millions) 

Company Ended: 1950 1951 
Columbia Pict...... June 30 $57.2 $55.4 
eee. tae... ...% Aug. 31 178.0 176.2 
Paramount Pict.....Dec. 31 81.8 94.5 
RKO Pictures..... Dec. 31 46.6 a38.9 


RKO Theatres..... Dec. (St 3/:2° "S25 
Republic Pict....... Oct. 31 30.3 34 
20th Cent.-Fox..... Dec. 31 165.1 a119.1 
Un. Paramount....Dec. 31 97.1 116.1 
Universal Pict. ..... Oct. 31-"S55° G5.2 
Warner Bros. ...../ Aug. 31 126.9 116.9 





a—Nine months. s—Plus 21%4% stock. D—Deficit. 


-——Earned——_, 

Per Share -- Dividends Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price Yield 
$2.58 $1.86 $0.75 s$0.50 12 4.2% 


153 1.52 1.550 1.50 17 88 


267 .0i90...200 . 200 27.74: 
D1.49 aD0.04 None None 4 af 
0.31 a0.27 None 0.10 e BF: 
0.20 0.14 None None 4 
3.26 a0.69 2.00 200 18 11.1 
3.72 al.86. 2.00 2.00 19 105 
1.14 2.11 None 0.60- 12 5.0 
147, 166..-186:: 196...15 47 
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first fiscal quarter ended November 
30, when 46 cents a share vs. 27 cents 
a year earlier was reported. J’ll See 
You In My Dreams was not ‘dis- 
tributed until December. Warner’s 
improved showing in fiscal 1951 is 
attributable in part to better cost 
control, improved foreign distribu- 
tion, and receipts from such popular 
fare as Captain Hornblower and 
Moonlight Bay. 

Domestic film rentals of Universal 
Pictures reached an all-time high in 
fiscal 1951, and payment of a 60- 
cent dividend in December marked 
the first disbursement to stockhold- 
ers since 1948. Loew’s had a fairly 
good year financially with per-share 





earnings about the same as in 1950 
although ahead of 1948 and 1949. 
MGM’s The Great Caruso, as well as 
Show Boat, was one of the top pic- 
tures of 1951 in respect to gross re- 
ceipts. 

No strong upward trend is yet 
visible for the motion picture indus- 
try as a whole, however, and a cau- 
tionary attitude toward movie stocks 
still is warranted. The high yields 
currently shown by most of the is- 
sues are symptomatic of a generally 
speculative situation, and only Loew’s 
and Paramount can be regarded as 
of better-than-average caliber among 
members of the somewhat uncertain 
motion picture group. THE END 


What’s Ahead for Safeway Stores? 


Because of squeezes resulting from price controls, earnings 


have run well below year-earlier figures. Dividend was not 


covered last year. What about the stock at current levels? 


G7 of Safeway Stores, Inc., the 
country’s second largest retail 
food chain, increased 20 per cent in 
1951 over the preceding year, total- 
ing $1,450.1 million vs. $1,209.4 mil- 
lion in 1950. Squeezed between ris- 
ing costs and price controls, Safe- 
way’s profit margins dwindled, and 
for the first time since 1933 the com- 
pany failed to earn its common stock 
dividend in full. Net of $2.26 per 
share fell 14 cents short of the $2.40 
disbursed to stockholders. In 1933, 
the only other year in Safeway’s 25- 
year existence in which the dividend 
was not covered, stockholders re- 
ceived $4.50 per share (before a 3- 
for-1 split) though net earings were 
only $4.04 per share. 

Thus far this year the uptrend in 
sales continues, but lower prices for 
a number of food items have cut 
down the percentage of gain over the 
year-before period. In the first eight 
weeks of this year sales of $234.7 
million compared with $204.0 million 
in the 1951 period, a rise of 15 per 
cent. A year ago 2,074 stores, of 
which 134 were in Canada, were in 
operation. At the end of February 
of this year Safeway had 2,117 out- 
lets, 137 of these being Canadian. 

While no immediate reversal of 
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Safeway Stores 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends - Price Range—, 
1939. .$385.9 $2.20 a$0.83%, 17%4— 9% 
1940.. 399.3 1.59 1.16%, 175%—11% 
1941.. 475.1 1.60 1.16% 15%—11% 
jeas.. Gis LoS ki 144%— 9% 
1943.. 588.8 1.56 1.00 154—11% 
1944.. 656.6 1.63 1.00 18%—14% 
1945.. 664.8 1.59 1.00 28 —18% 
1946.. 847.5 4.04 1.00 3474—22 

1947..1,037.8 2.76 1.00 261%4—20 

1948..1,178.7 3.50 1.00 21%4—16% 
1949..1,095.1 5.22 1.25 334%4—16% 
1950. .1,209.4 b5.16 2.40 3914—26% 
1951. .1,450.1 b2.26 2.40 a39%%—291¢ 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1927. 
a—1952 price range through March 5: 33%4-29%. 
b—-Includes all subsidiaries. Note: Figures ex- 
clude Canada Safeway, Ltd., and its subsidiaries 
in 1947-49, 





the downtrend in earnings appears 
probable there are indications of a 
leveling off and prospects of some- 
what better margins. In common 
with industry, generally, Safeway has 
had to contend with rising taxes, in- 
creased costs of labor and services 
and the over-all rise in food costs. 
Until price controls were imposed re- 
tail prices of food provided satisfac- 
tory profit margins, but with Gov- 
ernment controls the situation 
changed abruptly, particularly in the 
case of meat. Retail price ceilings 








were imposed but suppliers’ prices 
for the same products were permit- 
ted to rise. Margins steadily nar- 
rowed, and when suppliers’ price 
ceilings finally were established mar- 
gins had been squeezed to almost the 
vanishing point on many items. The 
effect on profits was graphically dis- 
closed by periodic reports of sales 
and earnings. In each reporting pe- 
riod sales totals were well in excess 
of corresponding 1950 figures, but 
profits kept on receding. 

In the first 12 weeks of 1951 sales 
totaled $311.2 million but earnings 
dropped to 96 cents a share against 
$1.13 a share in the 1950 first period. 
Sales in the second 12 weeks were 
$332.3 million, with earnings of but 
37 cents a share vs. 93 cents in the 
same 1950 weeks. The rise in sales 
continued in the next 12 weeks, but 
earnings faded to six cents a share 
against $1.35 a year earlier. In the 
final 16 weeks of the year conditions 
improved moderately, partly because 
of some declines in food costs. Sales 
of $468.3 million resulted in net of 
87 cents per share vs. $1.79 in the 
final 1950 period. Traditionally the 
year-end is the most productive of 
profits, but the final 16 weeks in 1951 
were unable to match the net of the 
first and shorter period, despite the 
fact that sales in the final period 
were 50 per cent greater. 


Earnings Handicaps 


Safeway’s full 1951 report is yet to 
be issued, but in a preliminary state- 
ment it is explained that the net in- 
come of $7.6 million, after taxes, in- 
cluded $1,157,000 excess profit tax 
refund under carryback provisions, 
and $713,180 recovery in connection 
with the return of Canadian exchange 
to par. The two items alone, in ef- 
fect account for 66 cents of the $2.26 
per share earned on the common 
stock, and indirectly emphasize the 
extent to which the company’s earn- 
ings were affected by the price han- 
dicaps under which it operated. 

Safeway’s management sought un- 
successfully to force OPS to modify 
its price control regulations, which it 
estimates cost the company nearly 
$22 million in pre-tax income. It 
appealed to OPS for permission to 
increase prices under the Capehart 
Amendment to the Price Controls 


Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Machine & Foundry B 

Stock is a businessman's commit- 
ment, with growth possibilities; re- 
cent price, 20. (Pd. 80c plus stock 
in 1951; pd. 1950, 80c.) It is ex- 
pected that sales last year doubled 
the $27.5 million record figure re- 
ported in 1950, and net may equal 
$1.80 per share as compared with 
$1.53 a share in the previous year. 
Net is computed after preferred divi- 
dends and before a non-recurring 
profit on the sale and lease-back of 
plants of three subsidiaries. Also, 
share capitalization last year was 
larger by some 198,954 shares. Cur- 
rent backlog exceeds $100 million of 
which 90 per cent represents defense 
work. However, around 40 per cent 
of 1952 sales may be in the non- 
defense category. (Also FW, Apr. 
10.) 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

Stock is a prime quality medium 
for income ; recent price, 156 to yield 
5.8%. (Pays $9 an.) Revenues of 
the Bell System last year rose to a 
new high of $3.6 billion, up 11.6 per 
cent over the previous high estab- 
lished in 1950. However, a sharp 
increase in the tax bill (which now 
equals approximately $20 per share 
of A. T. & T. stock) offset a large 
part of this improvement, with net 
amounting to $11.76 a share vs. 
$11.18 reported in 1950 (based on 
same share capitalization). In 1951 
more than two million new telephones 
were added, bringing the total to 37.5 
million telephones or twice the num- 


ber before World War II. (Also 
FW, Feb. 6.) 
Bethlehem Steel A 


Now selling around 50 stock is a 
good grade equity in the cyclical 
steel group. (Yields 8.0% on $4 an. 
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payments.) Company’s ingot output 
in 1951 reached a record 16.4 million 
tons, or 102.5 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity. During last year it boosted 
steel producing capacity to 16.8 mil- 
lion net tons from 16 million tons at 
the end of 1950 and another million 
net tons is expected to be added in 
the first half of this year. Further 
increases will push rated capacity to 
18.4 million net tons by the 1953 
year-end. Certificates of necessity 
covering $289 million have been is- 
sued, of which fast write-offs are per- 
mitted on about $221 million. Earn- 
ings in 1951 were equal to $10.43 a 
share compared with $12.15 in the 
previous year. 


Celanese 5 

Increasing diversification suggests 
further longer term growth for this 
rayon industry leader; recent price, 
43. (Pays $3 an.) Within the past 
few weeks a well was brought in on 
property in West Texas in which 
Celanese has a 25 per cent interest. 
As part of a long range program to 
protect its basic raw material sup- 
plies for petroleum chemicals, the 
company has been acquiring large 
potential oil and gas acreage in Texas 
and elsewhere. .Management has 
stated that it does not wish to be- 
come an oil producer but it does have 
long range plans for becoming an in- 
creasingly important producer of 
petroleum chemicals both in Texas 
and Canada. 


Cluett, Peabody Bate 

Stock is a better-than-average issue 
in the highly cyclical textile industry; 
recent price, 29. (Pd. $2.25 in 1951.) 
A sharp decline in final half sales 
and profit margins (in common with 
the industry) brought earnings for 
1951 to $4.36 a share vs. the $7.08 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


of the previous year. Hardest hit 
was the Sanforizing division which 
suffered because of the generally 
lower production in all textile lines. 
Company is basing 1952 plans on 
the “hope that increased consumer 
buying will take place and that fac- 
tory inventories are at a low ebb.” 
No improvement is expected for the 
first half of 1952 and earnings will 
continue to shrink, but an upswing 
is probable in the final half. With 
an EPT base of around $4.17 per 
share the 1951 bill amounted to 
$296,000. 


Consolidated Natural Gas B 

Stock represents one of the top 
natural gas systems; recent price, 59. 
(Pd. $2.50 in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) 
Sales, revenues and earnings last year 
are all believed to have exceeded 
previous record levels. On the basis 
of nine months’ results, revenues for 
all of 1951 are expected to show a 
15 per cent gain while net is esti- 
mated at around the $5.60 a share 
mark vs. $5.03 reported in 1950. 
Company’s rapidly expanding under- 
ground gas storage system is greatly 
responsible for this improvement. Of 
its $42 million construction budget 
for 1952, company has designated 
some $9 million for further enlarge- 
ment of underground storage facili- 
ties. To finance the 1952 program, 
between $15 million and $20 million 
will be raised by the sale of securi- 
ties later in the year, possibly addi- 
tional common stock. (Also FW, 
June 13.) 


Gillette Safety Razor B 


Although shares at 32 are not free | 


of risk, growth possibilities afford 
some attraction for longer-term lists. 
(Pays $2.50 an.) Stockholders will 
vote March 26 on a proposal to 
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change the name to Gillette Com- 
pany. The razor blade and shaving 
cream business would continue as a 
division of the parent company and 
certain other organizational changes 
would be made. Net earnings for 
1951 were $3.58 a share (vs. $3.81 
in 1950) on sales of $104 million, a 
new record. The slight decrease was 
due not only to higher taxes but also 
to a special deduction of $1 million 
to write off of goodwill. 


International Business Machines A-—+- 

Stock (now 191) is a blue chip 
investment. (Yields 2.1% on cash 
divs. of $4 but also pays in stk.) Al- 
though sales last year rose to nearly 
$267 million (as against $215 mil- 
lion in 1950) additional taxes equiv- 
alent to about $7 per share held 
earnings in 1951 to $9.61 a share 
compared with $11.48 on a smaller 
amount of stock outstanding in the 
previous year. A large amount of 
defense work has necessitated the 
building of new facilities at the 
Poughkeepsie plant, which will 
about double the present size. In 
commenting on the monopoly com- 
plaint filed by the Department of 
Justice, Chairman Thomas J. Wat- 
son stated: “To allege that I.B.M. 
is a monopoly in this competitive field 
is to disregard the facts. The com- 
pany has adhered to the highest 
standards of conformity . . . we have 
never employed any measures to 
eliminate or constrain competition.” 
The EPT credit is equal to $7.93 a 
share. 


Lukens Steel C+ 

Now selling around 41, stock is a 
typical business cycle issue. (Pd. 75c 
thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, $4.50.) 
Barring critical shortages of basic raw 
materials, special alloys and other 
supplies, Lukens’ volume in the pres- 
ent fiscal year (which ends October 
25) is expected to reach around $86.6 
million vs. $81.1 million in the last 
fiscal year. But lower profits than the 
$11.16 per share of fiscal 1951 are an- 
ticipated because of increased costs, 
higher taxes and price controls. When 
the present $8.3 million expansion 
program is completed in the next two 
to three years its effect on operations 
together with facilities installed last 
year are expected to result in an an- 
nual saving of about $4.5 million as- 
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suming operations are at 100 per cent. 
Company is considering a 100 per cent 
stock dividend. 


Lorillard (P.) b+ 

Stock (now 22) returns 6.8% on 
last year’s payments of $1.50, and ts 
a steady imcome issue. Increased 
operating costs held 1951 earnings to 
$1.78 a share (vs. $2.69 on a smaller 
number of shares in 1950) despite 
record sales. Old Gold cigarettes, 
Lorillard’s leading brand, “continued 
to grow in sales and attained a new 
record high with a percentage growth 
considerably greater than that shown 
by the entire cigarette industry.” 
The need for higher selling prices 
was recently pointed out by Presi- 
dent Herbert A. Kent, who hopes 
that OPS will soon grant the indus- 
try price relief. Company's EPT 
credit is $1.47 a share. 


Radio Corporation C+ 
Main appeal of shares is based on 
long term growth potential; recent 
price, 26. (Pays 50c semi-an.) De- 
spite the largest sales volume in its 
history, net dipped to $2.02 per share 
from the $3.10 reported in 1950. The 
decline occurred entirely in the first 
nine months, as net of 87 cents a 
share in the final quarter compared 
with 86 cents in the same 1950 pe- 
riod. Management states that war 
scare buying was “followed in 1951 
by a protracted period of receding 
demand which in turn caused costly 
readjustments.” The backlog of Gov- 
ernment orders at the year-end 
showed a 700 per cent gain over the 
figure at the start of the year. 


United Carbon B+ 

Stock (now 62) of this 27-year old 
enterprise has gained investment 
status. (Returns 4.0% on $2.50 an. 
payments.) Reflecting continued 
heavy demand by the rubber indus- 
try, shipments of furnace black last 
year increased 26 per cent over 1950 
and indications are that demand will 
remain strong this year. In 1951 
United completed 91 producing oil 
and gas wells and bought an addi- 
tional 29. At the beginning of this 
year 26 more wells were being drilled. 
Last year’s sales of $33.4 million, 
accounting for per share profits of 
$4.58, were the largest in the com- 
pany’s history and compared with 





$29.8 million \and $4.23 a share in 
the previous year. 


United Fruit A 

Present market price of 58 (vs. a 
high of 73 in 1951) seems to have 
discounted near term uncertainties. 
(Pd. thus far in 1952, $2; pd. 1951, 
$4.50.) With 20,000 acres out of 
production in Guatemala because of 
windstorms, both banana tonnage and 
earnings fell in 1951. Net came to 
$5.79 a share vs. $7.54 of 1950 and 
the prospect is that 1952 will do well 
to duplicate 1951 results. The com- 
pany has decided not to rehabilitate 
the blowndown acreage in Guate- 
mala until there is significant im- 
provement in operating conditions in 
that country. 


Warner-Hudnut C+ 

Despite competition, research and 
new products provide longer term 
growth potential. Recent price, 18. 
(Pays 25c qu.) A new drug said to 
offer a high degree of protection in 
specific heart ailments, has been de- 
veloped by Chilcott Laboratories, a 
division of Maltine Company, which 
was recently acquired by Warner- 
Hudnut. The drug, named Peritrate, 
is a form of glycerine which was 
widely used during the second World 
War in some of the new explosives. 
Nitroglycerine, also a base for ex- 
plosives, has been used in the treat- 
ment of heart disease for some time. 
Peritrate is designed for preventive 
treatment only and will not replace 
the nitroglycerine used in actual at- 
tacks. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Stock is a good grade industrial 
equity; recent price, 37. (Yields 
5.4% on $2 an. dividend.) Record 
sales were attained last year, up 22 
per cent over 1950. However, net 
was off about 17 per cent as a result 
of an increase in taxes approximat- 
ing 35 per cent, and equaled $4.03 
per share vs. $5.36 in 1950 on a 
smaller share capitalization. At the 
year-end defense orders exceeded 40 
per cent of the total unfilled order 
backlog as against 30 per cent at the 
close of 1950. Management expects 
that the “electrical industry will con- 
tinue expanding three times as fast 
as the rest of general industry.” 


(Also FW, Oct. 17.) 
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Politics, Weather, 
Set Sugar Earnings 





Variety of influences affect results and profits show wide 


swings from year to year. Companies’ status better than a 


few years ago but shares, by-and-large, remain speculative 


we, ugar cane grinding is now in full 
swing in Cuba and other off- 
shore producing areas which supply 
the United States market. It is fore- 
gone that both Cuban and Puerto 
Rican production in the 1952 crop 
year will shatter all previous records. 
But with greater dependence on 
world marketings this year, earnings 
of the cane sugar producers are 
likely to make somewhat poorer 
showings than in their 1950-51 fiscal 
years which ended, mainly, on Sep- 
tember 30 last. 

In Cuba, grinding operations are 
regulated by the Government, and a 
few mills were authorized to start 
grinding in December. But the ac- 
tive grinding season runs from early 
January to some time in June, when 
the start of the rainy season puts an 
abrupt end to operations. 

Early estimates of this year’s Cu- 
ban crop ranged between 6.9 million 
and 7.3 million short tons, but some 
observers have since raised their 
sights to above 7.5 million short tons. 
The previous Cuban record of 
6,675,000 short. tons was set by the 
1947-48 crop. The Puerto Rican 
crop is now estimated at around 1.4 
million short tons against 1,227,000 
tons last year and the 1949-50 peak 
outturn of 1,286,000 tons. 

The fly in the Cuban ointment is 
this: In estimating domestic United 
States consumption at 7.7 million 
tons vs. 7.9 million tons in 1951, the 
Secretary of Agriculture placed a 
limit of 2,424,571 short tons on the 
amount of sugar, raw value, that 
Cuba would be permitted to send to 
the United States during this calen- 
dar year. This was more than 520,000 
tons less than the amount supplied 
by Cuba last year when its entire 
crop was 6,348,000 tons. Therefore, 
if Cuba has a crop of, say, 7.1 mil- 
lion tons this year it will have at 
least one million tons more (about 
10 
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15 per cent more) than last year to 
sell in the world market, where prices 
already are weak. To add to the 
prospective pressure against the 
world price of sugar, Puerto Rican 
growers, with an allotment of 910,000 
tons and a probable crop of 1.4 mil- 
lion tons, will have something like a 
half-million tons to sell in the world 
market against but 275,000 tons last 
year. 

The world will have its work cut 
out to absorb the sugar that will be 
pressed on it this year. Preliminary 
estimates, made when the Cuban crop 
estimates averaged around seven mil- 
lion tons, placed the world crop this 
year at 40.6 million tons, up only 





slightly from last year. The small 
increase reflected the drop in beet 
sugar production and smaller cane 
sugar crops in the Philippines as 
well as in areas which do not supply 
the United States. 

The disappointing domestic sugar 
beet crop, now being processed, will 
yield an estimated 1.5 million short 
tons, vs. 1.8 million tons last year. 
This will represent a quota defi- 
ciency of 300,000 tons which—along 
with the Philippine deficit—will have 
to be distributed among the other 
suppliers. Under the Sugar Act, 
Cuba must get 95 per cent of any 
Philippine deficit, while other deficits 
must be pro-rated. The Island, there- 
fore, may look for some increase in 
its quota even if the Agriculture De- 
partment fails to raise its admitted 
under-estimate of this year’s domestic 
consumption. A rise however may 
be forced, since deliveries to consum- 
ers are running at an annual rate in 
excess of eight million tons. 

The original low estimate, Secre- 
tary Brannan acknowledged not long 
ago, was adopted as a means of boost- 
ing the price of sugar (to the con- 
suming public) by limiting the 
amount available for distribution. In- 
cidentally, by the same action he re- 
duced by 200,000 tons, as compared 
with 1951, the amount of sugar 
American refiners would process this 
year, which automatically pointed to 
reduced sales volume at, as it now 
appears, lower prices, a combination 
which spells lower earnings for the 
refiners. Thus far the Secretary ap- 
pears to be losing out in his battle 
with economics. Refined sugar today 
is selling at from 10 to 25 cents less 
per 100 pounds than when the quotas 
were announced and, while raws hold 
uneasily around mid-December lows 
(meaning narrower refiners’ mar- 
gins), world raws, f.o.b. Cuba, have 


The Principal Cane Sugar Companies 


oe *Sales a 

Years (Millions) 
Ended 1949-50 1950-51 
Central Aguirre. .July 31 c$16.0 c$16.5 
Central Violeta. .Sept. 30 9.7 8.9 
Cuban-American. Sept. 30 70.1 66.3 
Cuban Atlantic. .Sept. 30 92.55 94.3 
Fajardo Sugar...July 31 12.4 12.6 
Francisco Sugar.June 30 181° -163 
So. Porto Rico. .Sept. 30 31.2 39.9 
Verti.-Camaguey.Sept. 30 23.0 24.6 
W. Indies Sugar.Sept. 30 42.0 55.3 








c—*Earned—, 

Per Share ¢c Dividends ~ Recent 
1949-50 1950-51 Since 1951 41952 Price 
$2.84 $3.35 


1929 a$1.77%4 a$0.80 20 
4.10 1.41 1941 b2.00 eiaane 

4.49 3.66 1942 2.25 0.50 19 
3.31 3.60 1937 2.00 0.75 16 
2.78 2.65 1935 b2.00 0.50 22 
4.53 3.43 1947 2.00 ob | re 
7.12 10.98 1924 8.00 1.00 65 
2.91 3.35 1939 b4.35 cicce Soe 
6.71 11.86 1942 4.00 075° 


*Interim sales and earnings not reported. {Declared or paid to March 5. a—-Less Puerto Rico tax. 


b—Less Cuban tax. c—Gross revenues. 
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fallen from $4.80 per 100 pounds to 
$4.25, with some sales recently at 
$4.15. 

All this, in essence, is the current 
situation whose various facets serve 
to highlight the difficulties under 
which the cane sugar producers oper- 
ate. Political controls in growing 
areas over labor, grinding operations 
and marketing, Government limita- 
tions on the amounts permitted to 
enter this country, political tinkering 
with the laws of supply and demand, 
and weather conditions during both 


Liberal Incomes 


growing and grinding seasons, all are 
factors. Add to them the increasing 
tax burden and consider also that 
planting programs must be laid out 
two or three years in advance of the 
final harvest and that therefore con- 
sumer requirements and economic 
conditions over the several seasons of 
harvesting and marketing are largely 
a matter of guesswork, with luck 
playing a part in the outcome. It then 
may be realized why earnings of most 
of the producing companies show 
wide year-to-year swings. In recent 


From Tank Car Issues 


Return of over six per cent is available from General 
American and Union Tank, and both have paid dividends 


for more than 30 years. Revenues hold at high levels 


he car-leasing companies have 
had little to complain about in 
respect to business volume and earn- 
ings during the last several years. 
Freight cars have been in short sup- 
ply during most of this time, placing 
a premium on the flexibility and 
availability of fleets of leased cars. 
The secret of the efficiency of leased 
cars in contrast to those owned by 
railway companies is their higher 
daily mileage. The leasing companies 





General Amer. Transportation 


Earned 
*Gross Per +Divi- 
Year Income Share  dends Price Range 
1929.. $30.2 $7.56 $4.00 1231%4—75 
1932.. 18.0 2.20 1.50 353%4— 91% 
1937.. 45.9 4.44 3.50 86%4—31% 
1938.. 27.1 2.91 2.25 591%4—29 
1939.. 27.8 3.11 2.37% 65 —40 
1940.. 43.4 4.11 3.00 571%4—35%4 
1941.. 55.0 3.75 3.00 553%4—39% 
1942.. 76.0 3.20 2.00 46%4—35 
1943.. 840 412 225 51 —37 
1944.. 88.7 2.86 2.50 544%4,—41% 
1980... 70a. eee, 208 614%4—49 
1946.. 65.9 3.46 2.50 714%4—48 
1947.. 949 6.60 2.75 583%4—48 
1948.. 97.5 5.73 3.25 631%4—42 
1949..109.9 5.62 3.00 484,—41% 
1950.. 87.7 495 3.00 553%4—45 
1951..119.3 5.76 3.50 a583%4—48% 





*In millions. {Has paid dividends in each year 
since 1919. a—To March 5, 1952. 
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trace each car, which is usually on 
some specific trip, keeps each one 
moving and quickly finds the lost 
ones. The railroads, on the other 
hand, must maintain a standby sup- 
ply to fill requirements as the need 
arises. Whenever demand falls off 
in any one aréa, many cars may be 
idle for a time. Leased cars make 
more trips per year, insure the proper 
delivery of special products, and in 
addition relieve the railroads of a part 
of the necessary capital expenditures. 
The car leasers also directly serve 
many industrial concerns, and some 
companies with fleets of their own 
occasionally turn ownership over to 
the service organization, a_ recent 
example being General American 
Transportation’s purchase of 600 
tank cars from Union Oil of Califor- 
nia. These cars in turn are being 
leased back to the original owner. 


Special Needs Met 


Another important factor in the 
leased car business is the special 
need or requirement of a particular 
shipper. The widely diversified food 
industry, the chemical and the pet- 
roleum industries all demand differ- 
ent types of cars. Some are made to 
haul tar and creosote, some transport 
naval stores, some wine, and there is 


years the companies whose issues 
are tabulated on page 10 have im- 
proved moderately in stature, yet 
speculative ratings must be accorded 
to most of them despite dividend rec- 
ords which, with one — exception, 
extend over periods of from ten to 28 
years. South Porto Rico, senior in 
this regard, alone qualifies as a busi- 
nessman’s holding, though Central 
Aguirre, with a 22-year dividend 
record covering the entire depression 
of the early 1930s as well as World 
War II, is not without merit. 





Union Tank Car 
Earned 
*Gross Per +Divi- 

Year Income Share’ dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $2.92 $1.25 41 —30% 
1932.. N.R. 0.84 = 1.45 194—11% 
1937.. $9.8 1.70 1.60 31%4—22 
19906;. @7 116 int 23%—20 
1939.. 86 2.07 1.30 244—20% 
1940.. 91 2.22 1.75  297%—22% 
1941.. 120 2.03 2.00 31 —24% 
1942.. 268 2.51 1.90 30 —21Y% 
1943.. 30.4 2.85 2.25 2814—24% 
1944.. 266 2.18 2.00 30 —2 
1945.. 19.1 2:31 2.00 4554—29 
1946.. 12.6 3.30 2.00 42%4—32 
1947.. 15.5 4.23 2.50 3834—30 
1948.. 18.9 3.77 2.60 41%—31% 
1949.. 164 3.31 2.60 364—30% 
1950.. 186 3.90 2.60 38 —3l1 
1951.. 22.2 a2.02 2.60  b40%—36 

*In_ millions. {Has paid dividends in each 


a—-First six months; compares 
b—To March 5, 


year since 1914. 
with $1.98 in same 1950 pericd. 
1952. N.R.—Not reported. 





a host of other services. General 
American ‘Transportation has 500 
types of cars in its fleet of 58,500. 
Food, petroleum and chemicals are 
the largest users, in that order, al- 
though because of its special needs, 
revenues from the chemical industry 
exceed those from oil. Some of Gen- 
eral American’s largest companies 
may require only a few cars of a cer- 
tain special type which are built for 
them by the car-leaser which has the 
facilities to provide for diversified 
requirements. General American 
also manufactures cars for sale. 

To take up the slack when shop 
facilities are idle, the company added 
new lines which fit into its shop 
operations such as oil storage tanks 
and processing equipment, including 
dryers, filters, mixers and evaporat- 
ors used in the food, chemical, brew- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Election Preceding every important 
Year election, especially a Presi- 


dential one, the political 
prophets for at least several 
months state their reasons why cer- 
tain individuals will not be nomi- 
nated, nor elected to office. 

We hear today, for example, and 
from both major political parties, 
that Senator Robert A. Taft could 
not win an election for President be- 
cause he lacks popular appeal. Of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, they 
say he is more or less a dark horse 
because, although his personal glam- 
our has enamored the American pub- 
lic, little is known about his views 
on important, controversial political 
problems. General Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur won’t be a candidate for 
nomination, but they say he is likely 
to be active and influential in the 
election campaign. Harold E. Stas- 
sen and Governor Earl Warren of 
California, according to the fore- 
casters, will take “also ran” positions 
in the nomination of a Republican 
Presidential candidate. And this is 
the G.O.P. roll-call to date. 

To declare that Mr. Taft can’t 
win the election if nominated because 
he lacks voter appeal is simply non- 
sense. He has won every office for 
which he has ever contended. And 
in the last Senatorial race he won 
by his largest majority. “Ike” has 
glamour but so far he is not actively 
vying for the Republican nomina- 
tion. And whether the American 
public will want a military genius in 
the White House is still a highly de- 
batable question. 

On the Democrat side of the pic- 
ture, it’s reported in some circles 
that President Truman won’t run for 
re-election, and in others that he will 
be a candidate, especially if Senator 
Taft is nominated. The prophets 
don’t give Senator Estes Kefauver 
much of a chance to win the nomina- 
tion. There are some dark horses 
among the Democrats, though none 
at the present time are talked about 
12 
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as being prominent contenders should 
Mr. Truman bow out. 

Mr. Truman, as the strongest man 
in the Democratic party today, ap- 
pears likely to seek re-election. With- 
out him, his party will find difficulty 
in choosing a candidate capable of 
success. He represents the New Deal, 
the Fair Deal and all that they stand 
for. Senator Kefauver’s best oppor- 
tunity would appear to be as a Vice 
Presidential candidate. 

Much of the talk is pure buncombe. 
When the American public goes to 
the polls it will choose its leaders not 
on the basis of this or that personal 
viewpoint about a candidate, but on 
his fitness for office and his stand on 
controversial issues. 

All in all the Presidential contest 
should be one of the hardest fought 
battles since the Tilden-Hayes era. 


Once The avidness with which the 
Too large, powerful labor unions 

demand new wage increases 
Often 


spells danger for the nation’s 
economy. Rising wages time and 
again have accelerated the inflation 
spiral. Yet, to listen to organized 
labor, one might be led to believe 
that demands for higher pay and 
various benefits stem from a need to 
offset the ravages of inflation. 

The steel industry today pays its 
workers the highest wages in its his- 
tory. The records show that hourly 
wage rates of steel workers have 
risen more percentagewise than has 
the cost of living. Nevertheless, this 
being a Presidential election year, 
the Wage Stabilization Board no 
doubt will grant the steel unions an- 
other substantial increase in rates. If 
it does, the companies say they will 
have to be permitted to raise the price 
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of steel by some $4 a ton. All this, 
of coursé, means more inflation for 
the consumer. 

The trend to higher wages only 
begins with the steel industry. Next 
John L. Lewis will demand more in 
the pay envelopes for his coal miners, 
and other unions will follow suit. 
When demands for pay rises will 
taper off, no one knows. But if past 
precedent is followed, the consumer 
one day will balk against paying 
more and more for his purchases, 
and the manufacturer and mill owner 
who finds it impossible to make a 
profit will be compelled to close up, 
if he isn’t forced into bankruptcy. 

Wages, like prices for commodi- 
ties, cannot go skyward forever. At 
some point the rise must stop. Labor 
should pay timely heed to those basic 
economic principles which, if coun- 
tered once too often, can bring grief 
to everyone before conditions are fi- 
nally righted. 


SEC's There is considerable re- 
Tax sentment in financial cir- 
Propdail cles over the proposal of 


the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to levy a tax on 
brokers, investment counselors and 
certain registered corporations. The 
plan is regarded generally as contrary 
to the Constitution, which rests the 
power of taxation in the hands of 
Congress. 

The SEC holds that these taxes— 
or “fees”—will amount to a service 
charge, but how it can be construed 
as simply as that is difficult to under- 
stand. If this levy goes through, we 
may expect other Government agen- 
cies which have been organized to 
serve the public, and which are sup- 
ported by it through taxation, to fol- 
low suit and set up their own so-called 
“service charges.” As it is, the SEC 
already receives a fee for the registra- 
tion of security offerings. 

This effort to impose taxes disguised 
as service charges is not justified and 
should not be permitted. 
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Slow-Up for Container Makers 


Output is running well below the abnormally high level 


of a year ago. But most companies were able to register 


earnings gains last year, and group is not overpriced 


weer of paper contain- 
ers are operating at a mark- 
edly lower rate than that prevailing 
a year ago, but industry spokesmen 
point out that the 1951 scare buying 
period created a “bulge” that could 
hardly have been duplicated under 
normal conditions. Output of paper- 
board in January was about 28 per 
cent under the similar month a year 
earlier and board production in re- 
cent weeks has been running at about 
87 per cent of industry capacity. Un- 
filled orders for paperboard are also 
down sharply from a year ago but, 
perhaps significantly, have held 
fairly steady in recent weeks. All 
this means that things are back to 
normal in the container industry 
where volume is largely dependent 
on general industrial activity. 


Earnings Prospects 


However, shipping container prices 
are now lower than a year ago, taxes 
are higher (last year’s boost was re- 
troactive only to April 1), and pre- 
tax profit margins are adversely af- 
fected by the smaller productive ca- 
pacity now being employed. These 
conditions suggest that earnings of 
the integrated companies that make 
both paperboard and _ containers 
(Container Corporation, Interna- 
tional Paper, etc.) and converters 
that primarily buy their board re- 
quirements (Hinde & Dauch, Men- 
gel Company) may recede somewhat 
from the results shown in the early 


part of last year. But profits should 
compare favorably with previous 
periods of good earnings, since the 
larger mills can operate profitably at 
considerably below capacity levels. 


Record Set in 1951 


Combined paper and board produc- 
tion rose to a new high of 26 million 
tons in 1951, nine per cent above the 
1950 level. At the half-year mark, 
production had been running about 
17 per cent ahead of the year-earlier 
period, but second half output 
dropped over a million tons below 
the first half; paperboard (includ- 
ing containerboard, folding boxboard 
and set-up boxboard) showed the 
greatest relative decline. Fortunately, 
a large part of the industry’s busi- 
ness is for packaging foods and 
other essential, consumable items for 
which demand is fairly-constant over 
a long period. Also, the larger con- 
tainer companies produce printing, 
newsprint and other types of paper 
and business in these lines continues 
to be excellent, cushioning the down- 
trend in container divisions. 

There is, of course, an underlying 
growth trend in the consumption of 
paper and paperboard even though 
deviations from the trend occur from 
time to time. Per capita consumption 
in the United States rose to a new 
high of 398 pounds in 1951. It is 
interesting to compare this figure 
with world consumption outside this 
country of only about 15 to 20 


pounds per capita. Prospects for in- 
creased use indicate that the substan- 
tial additions to capacity now being 
made will be absorbed over the longer 
term, although temporary dislocations 
are entirely possible if new produc- 
tion becomes available when market 
conditions are poor. 

Union Bag & Paper is the leading 
producer of all types of bags, but 
about half of the company’s business 
(both dollar-wise and on a tonnage 
basis) is made up of corrugated con- 
tainers, corrugated sheets: and con- 
verter paper. Union will have a sixth 
paper-making machine at Savannah, 
Georgia in operation around the end 
of this year, adding to the company’s 
earnings potential. A slightly larger 
company in point of sales, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper obtains only 
about one-fourth of its volume from 
board for shipping containers, the 
largest segment of sales consisting of 
white paper, including book, maga- 
zine and other types. 


Expansion Via Acquisition 


Recent examples of expansion via 
the acquisition method are Robert 
Gair and National Container. The 
former will acquire the American 
Coating Mills unit of Owens-Illinois 
Glass (two paperboard mills and 
three carton fabricating plants) on 
April 1 for 400,000 shares of Gair 
stock plus cash. Acquisition of Jaite 
Company last June marked National 
Container’s first operation in the pa- 
per bag field, but the company re- 
mains primarily a fully integrated 
producer of corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers. National is 
building a 500-ton per day kraft pulp, 
paper and board mill near Valdosta, 
Georgia which may be completed 
around the end of 1953. 

Since the stock market has taken 


Fiscal Highlights of the Paper Container Companies 








———_——— Net Sales 
(Millions) -—-— Earned Per Share 
1949 1950 1951 949 1950 1951 
Chesapeake Corp. of Va.. $10.8 $14.6 E$23.0 — $2.97 $4.81 a$8.65 
Container Corp. ........ 114.8 154.8 212.6 4.23 5.87 5.91 
On ene 42.9 56.8 E78.0 2.11 3.37 3.77 
Gaylord Container ..... 52.8 62.4 84.0 1.77 2.94 3.50 
Hinde & Dauch......... 31.7 38.9 45.5 2.51 3.75 3.65 
International Paper ..... 415.5 498.4 E630.0 5.70 7.39 E6.25 
| a, is ea 76.6 93.5 112.0 3.28 5.71 5.16 
National Container ..... 31.5 39.8 70.0 0.95 2.42 E3.10 
Union Bag & Paper..... 65.5 80.4 E105.0 5.01 7.23 E8.00 


Sales Price- 
Per Recent Earns. Paid 

Share Price Ratio Since *Dividend Yield 

$42 31 3.6 1933 $3.00 9.79% 

107 35 5.9 1936 2.75 7.9 
44 18 4.8 1941 1.20 6.7 
33 31 8.9 1937 $1.50 4.8 
48 20 a 1935 1.50 7.5 
71 48 7.7 1946 3.00 6.3 

112 25 4.9 1940 2.00 8.0 
25 12 3.9 1934 1.00 8.3 
70 46 5.8 1940 3.00 6.5 





*1951 payments or current annual rate, including extras as follows: Chesapeake Corp., $1; Container Corp., 75 cents; Hinde & Dauch, 30 cents; 


ead, 40 cents. 
payment April 16, 1952. 
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a—Includes $3.41 per share profit on sale of interest in 


Interstate Container. 


E—Estimated. s—-Plus 5% stock declared for 
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Highlights 


1951 
$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 

74.47% 
$ 16,714,694 
$ 20,052,275 


Operating Revenues . . . ... .- 
Operating Expenses . . . ..-.. - 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues) . 
a a a ey ee ee 
Income Available for Fixed Charges . 
Fixed Charges. ... . 
Times Fixed Charges Earned . ects @uRige 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest). . . 
Net Income after Fixed Charges and 
Other Deductions . . . ...-+-.- 
income Applied to Capital and Sinking Funds . 
Balance of Income Transferred to 
Earned Surplus . . . 2. . 2 © «© « 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 
Before Capital and Sinking Funds. . . . 
After Capital and Sinking Funds . . . . 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 
Preferred Stock . . . . © © © © © « 
Common Stock . . . . - © © © «© 
Additional Sinking Fund (for Mortgage Debt 
Retirement) per Share Payable in Amount 
Equal to Excess of Dividends on 850,000 
Shares of Common Stock above $2.00 per 


ee cy oe ees es Clee. 2” eons 
Tons of Revenue Freight Havled. . . . . 
Revenue Ton Miles. . . . . © «© «© © 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile. . . . .- 
Passengers Carried . . . - © «© © « 
Passengers Carried One Mile . . . . - - 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile. . . . .-.- - 
Preferred Stockholders . . . - - «© «© « 
Common Stockholders. . . . . 
Average Number of Employees . 
Total AllWages. . . . 


Miles of Road Operated at End of Year. 


$ 2,177,879 
9.21 

$ 1,883,682 
$ 15,990,714 
$ 3,634,062 
$ 12,356,652 
$ 17.93* 
$ 13.65* 
$ 5.00 
$ 4.25 
$ 2.25 
43,050,437 
9,140,306,510 
$ 0135 
1,465,186 
568,031,352 
$ 0257 
2,454 

4,205 

17,811 

$ 72,645,335 
4,145 





1950 
$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 

72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 
$ 2,326,343 

7.94 
$ 1,967,760 


$ 14,175,149 
$ 2,967,242 


$ 11,207,907 
$ 15.79 
12.30 


$ 
$ 5.00 
$ 3.00 


$ 1.00 
39,723,495 
8,262,712,964 
$ .0133 
1,423,636 
573,679,881 

$ 0245 
2,573 

4,260 


17,400** 


$ 63,679,362 
4,146 


*Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 
124A Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced 
1951 Federal Income taxes by approximately $1,885,000, equivalent to $2.22 
of the $17.93 and $13.65, respectively, per share of Common Stock. 

**Revised regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective Jan- 
vary 1, 1951, changed the method of counting employees. For comparative 
purposes, the 1950 figure has been restated here, on an estimated basis, to 


conform to the 1951 method. 


The 1951 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 
W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 











a fancy to virtually any company 
with land holdings that have even the 
remotest possibilities of containing 
oil or other minerals, paper and con- 
tainer issues occasionally receive a 
fillip from oil rumors. (St. Regis 
Paper, for example, spurted recently 
on the strength of a well brought in 
by Humble Oil at Pollard, Ala— 
near the Florida border.) Interna- 
tional Paper owns about 3.4 million 
acres of woodlands in the United 
States and some 435,000 acres in 
Canada; timber licenses held on over 
13 million acres of Canadian wood- 
lands do not cover mineral rights. 
National Container owns about 373,- 
000 acres, principally in Florida; 
Gaylord Container has mineral inter- 
ests in more than 450,000 acres in 
Louisiana and Mississippi; Chesa- 
peake Corporation of Virginia owns 
112,000 acres near its mills at West 
Point, Va.; Container Corporation 
owns or has cutting rights on 123,000 
acres; Union Bag & Paper owns in 
fee, or under long term leases, 700,- 
000 acres in Georgia, Florida and 
South Carolina, while Robert Gair 
owns 208,000 acres in this three-state 
area. 

Responsible officials point out, 
however, that it would take very 
substantial oil discoveries to provide 
significant per share earnings for the 
average company in the industry. It 
is well’ to remember that land hold- 
ings are valuable because they assure 
long term supplies of timber and pulp 
rather than because of incidental oil 
discoveries that may occur from time 
to time. 


Earnings Comparisons 


A glance at the statistical tabula- 
tion on page 13 shows that six of 
the nine companies in the container 
group earned more in 1951 than in 
the preceding year, while in the re- 
maining three cases indicated de- 
clines were moderate. While it is 
presently doubtful that the excellent 
results of last year will be duplicated 
in 1952 by most companies, the mod- 
erate price-to-earnings ratios, to 
some extent, discount the possibility 
of lower per share earnings. Leading 
companies in the group, such as Con- 
tainer Corporation, International Pa- 
per and Union Bag & Paper, merit 
continued retention in diversified 
equity portfolios. 
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Earnings this year won’t match 1951 results. But 


market in past periods has been able to move 


against a declining profits trend, and may do so again 


A two-day rally that carried the industrial 
average up more than 414 points was a reminder 
that the market seldom remains a consistently one- 
way affair for any considerable time. But with the 
approach of the income tax payment date and in the 
absence of anything particularly new in the general 
industrial and political background, the time ap- 
parently is not propitious for a sustained advance 
in share prices and more recent market sessions 
have seen sagging tendencies again in control. 


Washington decisions to stretch out the de- 
fense program seem to indicate that there will be 
no significant gains in over-all industrial production 
in the months ahead. The fact is, however, that 
current output levels are high enough to assure 
excellent earnings for most companies although for 
obvious reasons results won’t come up to recent 
peaks. But stock prices, of course, never were 
based on those peaks, and prospective earnings are 
more than sufficient to warrant currently prevailing 
market levels. 


We are presently in the midst of the annual 
report season, and most of the statements for 1951 
reflect smaller profits than were realized in the 
previous year. But comprehensive figures compiled 
by the National City Bank (New York) indicate 
that the decline in aggregate results was most mod- 
erate. The total for 1,020 manufacturing com- 
panies, for example, was only seven per cent smaller 
than in 1950; and the grand total for 2,195 enter- 
prises of all kinds showed a shrinkage of but five 
per cent. 


First quarter 1952 earnings figures, when avail- 
able, will show considerably wider declines from 
year-earlier performance than those indicated above, 
however. First quarter net profits last year were 
reported after smaller tax deductions than the rates 
now in effect, a fact that will find important re- 
flection in comparative showings. 


So far as the stock market is concerned, the 
prospect of lower earnings is not necessarily a sig- 
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nal of lower share prices to come. The most im- 
portant consideration in the price-earnings relation- 
ship is the value the market is willing to place 
on’ each dollar of earnings. In many individual 
instances, stocks have recently sold for only four 
or five times earnings. In the period ahead, if 
there are indications that an earnings bottom is 
about to be reached, those same stocks could well 
command eight to ten times earnings in the market- 
place. 


Ability of average stock prices to move against 
a decline in corporate earnings was shown as re- 
cently as 1945-46. For the second quarter of 1945 
the Moody industrial earnings index stood at $2.94 
per share (annual rate) ; by the first quarter of the 
following year it had declined to $1.32 (annual 
rate). But in the meanwhile the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial stock average was rising nearly 35 points— 
from 165 to 199. 


Although performance of the industrial sec- 
tion of the stock list has been mostly a drab affair 
so far this year, action of the rails and utilities 
would seem to indicate continued good business 
ahead. While the Dow-Jones industrials are now 
about eleven points below their high of last Jan- 
uary, the carrier group and the utility index 
both have recently been making new highs for 
the year. Thus the market presents some very en- 
couraging aspects. 


Following the advance experienced by share 
prices since mid-1949 stocks obviously are not as 
cheap as they were several years ago, and further 
spectacular gains from here on will be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. But as solid investments 
which afford more liberal income returns than are 
available almost anywhere else, there still are good 
values available in this market. And over the longer 
term, some of the groups that have been neglected— 
such as textiles and other consumers’ goods fields— 
should prove to be worth substantially more than 
their current prices. 


Written March 6, 1952; Richard J. Anderson 
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Industrial Output 


While changes in January industrial production 
were minor compared with the previous month, 
they point in the direction of probable future 
trends. The preliminary index for non-durables 
(seasonally adjusted) was up two points, minerals 
were up one, and durables off one. For total out- 
put, the January index stood at 219 (1935-39 — 
100) compared with 218 in December and 221 in 
January, 1951. A substantial decline in passenger 
car output depressed the durables index. Produc- 
tion of household goods also was sharply off from 
the January, 1951 index although higher than in 
December. Among soft goods, textiles followed a 
similar course as did paper, both of which were 
down from the year-earlier month but reviving 
from the December level. Chemicals continued to 
show gains over both comparative periods while 
output of rubber products was steady. Manufac- 
turers’ sales, meanwhile, advanced over December 
and moved to within three points of the peak of 
last May. 


May Hike Auto Output 


Second quarter automobile production schedules 
are due for a rise to the permissible limit, or at 
least. to the extent possible under the reallocations 
of copper and aluminum surplus planned by the 
Defense Production Administration, which has not 
yet indicated just how much of each metal will be 
alloted to various industries. Originally the’ allot- 
ment of second quarter copper was enough only 
for 800,000 cars, while the quota was set at 930,000 
cars. Employment in the Detroit area will be 
stepped up somewhat, auto makers say, as soon as 
revised schedules can be approved. A fortnight 
ago car makers rejected a DPA suggestion that 
they accept an increase of ten per cent in March 
deliveries of steel and also increase their second 
quarter orderings. With the possibility of increased 
supplies of other metals and a rise in car output 
they are now expected to reverse their position on 
second quarter steel. 


Utility Accounting 

With over $1 billion of applications for five-year 
amortization of electric plant additions already ap- 
proved by the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, and many more pending, utility officials are 
debating whether accelerated amortization should 
be reflected in earnings statements. About 43 per 
cent of the cost of the projects approved by DEPA 
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thus far may be written off on an accelerated basis. 
During World War II, the prevailing method was 
to record only normal depreciation (thereby re- 
sulting in higher reported earnings) and since most 
facilities approved for rapid amortization will be 
used after the emergency period, the weight of 
opinion favors normal write-offs. The railroads 
are currently required to use only normal depreci- 
ation in their reports, although they can use ac- 
celerated depreciation accounting for tax purposes. 


Air Conditioning Record 


Sales of all types of air conditioning equipment 
to the public, including installation costs, exceeded 
a billion dollars in 1951 for the first time in the 
industry’s 50-year history. Despite the fact that 
sales of room air conditioners have been growing 
rapidly, these units still represent only a small part 
of the industry’s sales, the principal source of vol- 
ume being industrial and commercial equipment. 
Because of Government building curbs and material 
shortages, fewer room-size units will be made this 
year by York Corporation, producer of the Philco 
cooler, which is reported to be the largest selling 
window unit. Carrier Corporation (which leads 
in the industrial and commercial field) claims sec- 
ond or third place in output of room air condi- 
tioners. Both of these companies, as well as other 
industry producers, are increasing their military 
output: about half of York’s business is now in 
defense production, while Carrier is working on a 
$50 million backlog of military orders. 


Cheaper Oxygen , 
A new generator developed by Joy Manufactur- 
ing Company holds promise of eventual reductions 
in oxygen costs for industrial users such as steel 
plants, metal fabricators and chemical companies. 
The generator permits the user to produce oxygen 
in company plants, rather than having to buy it 
from a distant supplier. This eliminates transpor- 
tation charges, an important factor in the cost of 
oxygen. The generators are expected to sell from 
$20,000 to $175,000, depending on size, but will 
not be available in quantity for some time. Cheaper 
oxygen will undoubtedly stimulate its use in open 
hearth furnace operations in the steel industry and 
in other applications. Intensified competition is 
indicated for the leading makers of oxygen (Union 
Carbide, Air Reduction, National Cylinder Gas) 
but these companies are also active in other fields, 
thereby lessening the impact of this development. 
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Farm Prices in Downtrend 


For the second consecutive month the general 
level of farm product prices dropped in the month 
ended February 15, from 105 per cent of parity 
to 100 per cent of parity. A year ago farm prod- 
ucts sold at 113 per cent of parity. The all-time 
high of 122 per cent of parity was set in October, 
1946. On the other hand, prices paid by farmers 
for goods and services rose one per cent in the 
latest month reported. The sagging of prices re- 
ceived by farmers has stirred political friends of 
the growers to demand that Agriculture Depart- 
ment increase its price guarantees on basic crops 
from 90 per cent of parity to as high as 115 per 
cent in this general election year. The Depart- 
ment, however, fears to disrupt planting programs 
oriented to specific acreage goals for different 
crops. A rise in the support price for corn, for in- 
stance, easily might encourage cotton growers to 
switch to corn, thereby endangering the cotton 
goal. 


More Helicopters 


Since current research and development is being 
expedited largely at Government expense during a 
period of military expansion, a broader and more 
active future for the helicopter is being approached 
at a faster rate than would be the case under peace- 
time conditions. Nearly all the helicopters now 
being made are going to the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps for rescue, observation, 
supply and transportation uses. Helicopters of the 
near future will have to carry greater loads, be 
able to fly in all weather conditions, and be cap- 
able of speeds of 200 miles an hour, says Piasecki 
Helicopter Corporation which expects to double its 
1951 production this year. Helicopters have been 
used for some time in airmail service in Los An- 
geles and Chicago, and in police work, and major 





airlines are considering their use on certain short- 
line routes, Other than Piasecki, United Aircraft 
(Sikorsky division) and Bell Aircraft comprise 
today’s industry leaders. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
Tide Water Associated Oil stockholders vote 


May 1 on proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon shares to provide for a 100 per cent stock 
dividend. 

Public Service Electric & Gas earned $4.55 per 
share on the $1.40 preference common stock last 
year vs. $3.28 in 1950. 

Columbia Gas System plans construction of a 
31.2 mile pipeline at a cost of $1.4 million. 

Mathieson Chemical has acquired the fertilizer 
division of Tovrea Land & Cattle Co. 

Underwood Corporation’s sales for 1951: $75.2 
million vs. $58.1 million in 1950. 


Other Corporate News 

Atlantic Refining stockholders vote May 6 on a 
214-for-1 stock split. 

Eversharp has acquired Climax Engine & Pump 
Manufacturing, maker of pumps and engines used 
in oil drilling and pumping. 

Standard Cap & Seal plans to acquire Missisquoi 
Corp., producer of paperboard and specialties for 
food packaging and other fields. 

Webster Tobacco stockholders have approved a 
transfer of principal cigar brands and inventories 
to Bayuk Cigars; Webster will now operate as an 
investment company. 

Kimberly-Clark’s sales for the nine months to 
January 31: $116.9 million vs. $102.7 million in 
the like 1950-1951 period last year. 

Houston Oil stockholders vote April 22 on an 
increase in common shares to provide for a 20 
per cent stock dividend. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67......20. 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Indust. Loan 214s, 1961. 93 3.40 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DD dda diuecueewa tapenade ses 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 93 3.40 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 92 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 44%s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 10344 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985. 92 325 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969... 99 4.60 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970 102 a7 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974.... 102 B30 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............ 52 4.81 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 103 4.37 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-~Dividends-, gaa ti Recent 


1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.08 $3.01 38 
Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 105 
Fl Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.40 £1.99 £3.30 34 
General Electric ...... 2.85 1.50 c3.91 c2.98 57 
General Foods ........ 2.40 0.60 c3.03 c2.22 44 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *1.00 11.48 9.61 191 
Pacific Lighting ...... S00 G75 S238 336 $i 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 0.75 3.73 c4.55 52 
Unien Carbide & Carbon 2.50 0.50 4.31 3.61 60 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 0.50 4.92 435 33 





*Also paid stock. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


--Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
. 1951 1952 Price Yield 


Remericem Soewes ods scccacesecs $2.00 $1.00 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 450 156 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 0.60 51 55 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 050 34 5.9 
Household Finance ........... 240 0.70 43 56 
Ee Se eee rr 3.00 150 51 60 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400° 100 56 @1 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 300 150 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 045 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 20 6m 6S OUT 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 150 0.37% 30 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 050 34 5.9 
ee 240 060 32 7.5 
i 180 050 38 4.7 
Southern Calif. Edison ........ 2.00 050 36 5.6 
ee 2.25 050 40 5.6 
ee, ORT Ee ee 3.05 065 55 5.6 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 52 7.7 
Rinten: Patifie BRsc.0006sssicss 6.00 3.50 lll 5.4 
PE SUNN ck eax iwsnewa sens 450 2.00 58 7.8 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends —Earnings— Recent 

1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 40 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 1.00 12.15 10.43 50 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 225 050 7.08 4.36 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.20 1.18 1.06 16 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 5.87 5.91 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 0.75 e838 e12.27 58 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 5.83 4.11 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 3.38 c4.20 54 


General Motors ....... 400 1.00 c7.91 c4.15 52 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 39 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 1.25 b3.49 b4.65 81 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 3.32 356 44 
Mid-Continent Petrol .. 3.75 1.00 5.51 c7.15 73 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 050 7.26 4.10 29 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 0.50 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 0.50 3.62 c4.19 47 





Ey, Oy cis octek ceed 3.00 0.75 7.29 608. 39 
West Penn. Electric.... 2.00 050 349 297 31 
b-—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. 


g—Three months ended January 31 of following year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Bankers may not like implied motives behind Patman mone- 


tary policy hearings—Treasury considers bond suitable 


for pension trusts—Government economists going bearish 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Now that 
Representative Patman at last is 
opening his hearings on monetary 
policy, it’s natural to search for mo- 
tives in his long list of issues that 
will be discussed. Maybe, this is 
idle, like seeing pictures in clouds. 
Still, it’s hard not to read certain 
peculiar emphasis into the things 
that will be probed, stuff that many 
bankers won't like. 

A key question, one gathers, is 
whether the financial community—i.e. 
the bankers—have any particular title 
to decisions over credit policy. Are 
they merely one special interest? Or 
are they contributors of a unique 
skill without axes to grind? It’s an 
old issue that has been resolved time 
and again against the bankers. 

The method of a Congressional 
Committee usually is to solicit opin- 
ions. That’s what will be done at 
the hearings. In deciding which of 
the opinions carry most weight, a 
Committee is bound almost to fol- 
low its own bias. The bias of the 
Patman Committee, it should be re- 
peated, probably won’t be that of its 
chairman. There are other members, 
active ones. 


Meanwhile, the Committee has 
published in two volumes the an- 
swers by almost everybody worth 
reading on a long series of care- 
fully drawn queries. They elucidate 
the aims behind Treasury and Re- 
serve Board practice more intimately, 
perhaps, than anything else published. 
The Committee is out of copies, 
which must be obtained exclusively 
from the Government Printing Of- 
fice at $1.75 and $2.50 for the re- 
spective volumes titled: Monetary 
Policy and the Management of Pub- 
lic Debt. 


Secretary Snyder signed a blunt 
description of relations between the 
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two agencies. The Treasury depends 
on the White House because the 
Secretary can be fired; the Reserve 
Board, on the other hand, has some 
independence. The Board and the 
Treasury could be completely at odds 
on what to do. If so, there would be 
no way to resolve things. He leaves 
to Congress (but doesn’t recom- 
mend) whether the Board’s inde- 
pendence be scrapped. 

In practice the Agencies get on 
reasonably well—a point confirmed 
not only by events but also by the 
Board’s own description of things. 
They consult on everything. When 
things go sour, they talk them over; 
evidently, the President sometimes 
tries to bring the Board around to 
the Treasury point of view. There’s 
nothing to indicate that his part is 
vital. 

This picture may suggest that the 
Treasury and the Board might just 
as well be a single agency—different 
departments, so to speak. The idea 
may take hold with some Congress- 
men. However, to change the form 
of organization in that direction 
would be: to eliminate the Board. 


Treasury Officials are thinking 
about a new kind of bond—one suita- 
ble for pension trusts, which have 
grown so rapidly. They would also 
be available to people building up 
their own retirement plans. The basic 
idea, presumably, would be to pay 
annual income through: life rather 
than to return the capital on matur- 
ity of the bond. 


There’s a growing bearishness 
among the Government economists, 
which makes it hard for them to go 
to bat strongly for controls. First, 
they notice the continued temptation 
to stretch out the defense build up— 
putting off actual orders in order to 
benefit from improvements being de- 










veloped. Expenditures won't be as 
great, perhaps, as budgets. 

Second, the build-up itself will ta- 
per off in a few years. After that, 
budgets still will be high—though 
considerably lower than now. Main- 
tenance of the defense will yield much 
smaller orders than the build-up it- 
self. What will happen to the com- 
panies most heavily engaged in de- 
fense work? 

Finally, it’s doubted that there 
will be a great accumulation, as dur- 
ing the war, of consumer demand. 
After all, people are now able to buy 
most of the things they want, it’s 
argued. Few shortages have devel- 
oped and the peak period of shortage, 
it’s said, will occur this year. Will 
there be large scale shut-downs? 


The almost certain answer, when 
that time comes, will probably lie in 
tax reductions—whichever party hap- 
pens to be in power. Congressmen 
itch to cut now. There isn’t as much 
interest as there used to be in ex- 
panding, or finding new kinds of 
Federal public works. 


Capital Transit, the Washington 
utility, which just put its stock on a 
$1.40 basis—following a 4-for-1 split 
—may have a hard time keeping it 
there. The dividend is barely being 
earned. 

Policy of the new management in 
letting service depreciate while rais- 
ing dividends has angered Congress, 
which intends to investigate. This 
will prevent the usually complacent 
Utility Commission’s granting more 
requests for rate rises, which seem 
necessary to assure $1.40 perma- 
nently. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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po YOU NEED 


TAX-EXEMPT 


INCOME? 


If you do, it may reward you 
handsomely to take advantage of 
Municipal Bonds. They are tax-» 
exempt and yield income that you 
can keep! : 

The need to consider tax- 
exempt securities is more impor- 
tant NOW than ever. For in- 
stance, on an income of $15,000 
(after deductions, and division 
between husband and wife)—the 
tax on the last $1,000 of income 
jumps from 48% last year to 
53% in 1952. Our Booklet, 
“How To Profit Thru Tax Ex- 
emption”’ provides you with com- 
plete information to meet this 
urgent problem. You may have 
a copy—without obligation—-by 
writing for Booklet FW-11. 


IRA HAuPT & Co. 


Members N.Y .Stock and Curb Exchanges 
and all principal exchanges 


111] BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-6000 
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Electrical . . . 

A new device employing X-rays to 
measure the thickness of tinplate 
while it’s being manufactured prom- 
ises faster output of a superior prod- 
uct, says Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation—recently placed in com- 
mercial use, the testing device elim- 
inates the need to punch out sam- 
ples, plus the 15-minute test period 
which used to hold up the tin-line 
operation. . . . Last week Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company publicly in- 
troduced what it calls the Reflection 
Plotter, a crystal ball for mariners 
of ships which interprets-more accu- 
rately the movements of nearby ves- 
sels and helps minimize the factor of 
human error in navigation—the de- 
vice is used in conjunction with the 
shipboard radar system. . . . West 
Penn Power Company offers a new 
quarterly magazine to farmers with 
news and ideas about the uses of 
electricity for the farm and farm 
home—it’s called Electrified Farm- 
ing.... To get rid of insects without 
the use of poison, there’s the Insect 
Electrocutor, which deals the death 
blow by electricity—portable, the de- 


vice operates on 110-120 volts ac, 
and transmits sufficient juice to do 
its assigned work but not enough to 
be harmful to humans. 


Gadgets... 

A lazy fellow with a head on his 
shoulders as well as on his beer has 
made drinking the beverage right out 
of its container a simple matter by 
designing a plastic, cup-like top 
which slips on the open end of the 
beer can so that one’s lips won't 
touch the can_ itseli—unbreakable, 
the plastic top can be easily washed 
for re-use, says Beemak Plastics. . .. 
A recently patented 24-hour alarm 
clock, when set to ring at 6 a. m, 
for example, will do just that, then 
skip 6 p. m. and ring again at the 
same time the next morning before 
it has to be set again—the patent 
rights have been assigned to General 
Electric. . . . Lampshades are being 
made now of thin sheets of wood 
which have been sandwiched between 
layers of clear plastic, according to 
Beau Veneer, Inc.—thus, the natu- 
ral color and beauty of wood are 
combined with the durability and 
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Lightweight and corrosion-resistant, 





Tenite Plastic Pipe in Widespread Use 





Successful use of Tennessee Eastman Company's Tenite plastic pipe as a re- 

placement for steel, galvanized iron, copper and glass will be demonstrated 

this week (March 11-14) at the National 

it is used in oil fields, chemical processing 

systems, domestic gas services, water systems and to pipe wine, beer and fruit 

juices. One man can carry a bundle of three 20-foot lengths of four-inch plastic 
pipe with ease. 










Plastics Exposition in Philadelphia. 
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cleanability of the plastic... . New 
light-stopping window shades are 
made of Vinylite plastic in a variety 
of standard sizes by Charles W. 
Breneman Company—available in a 
soft-hued grey, the Stoplite shade, 
as it is called, is also washable, flame- 
proof and tearproof. 


Grocery Products... 

Whale meat, which tastes like 
beefsteak but has a smoother flavor, 
is headed for the American dining 
table in quantity via Norse Foods, 
Inc., which plans its import in frozen 
form from Norway’s Hitra Canning 
Company—scheduled for marketing 
beginning this Spring, it will be sold 
under the brand name Captain Kris- 
tian’s Norse Products and will be 
offered in three forms: (1) tender- 
loin steak, (2) chopped tenderloin 
and (3) smoked tenderloin in her- 
ring oil. . . . Man’s best friend, the 
dog, is to have his share of whale 
meat, too, in the form of a new dog 
food soon to be market tested in 
Philadelphia—it will be introduced 
by Al-Po Dog Food Company, 
packer of beef and horsemeat dog 
foods. . . . Soap-and-water scrubbing 
of floors can be done away with, 
thanks to a new S. C. Johnson & 
Sons liquid wax that cleans and 
waxes in one operation — called 
Beautiflor, the product will remove 
spots caused by black rubber heels, 
crayons, gum, gravy and what have 
you. 


Promotion ... 

Horizons, launched five years ago 
by General Mills, Inc., to keep its 
stockholders informed about the 
company, will continue its important 
function, but in a new size and for- 
mat introduced with the latest quar- 
terly issue (dated February )—actu- 
ally only three issues are published 
each year, the fourth taking the form 
of the annual report which is re- 
leased each August. .. . The nation’s 
magazine advertisers are currently 
being enrolled by the Advertising 
Council in a Magazine Allocation 
Plan designed to bolster national de- 
fense and other non-controversial 
public service campaigns by having 
each company incorporate voluntar- 
ily a Council public service message 
in at least four advertisements per 
year—already on the bandwagon in 
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NEW ISSUES 





March 5, 1952. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the applicable Prospectus. 


El Paso Natural Gas Company 


100,000 Shares 5.36% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) aie 


Price $100 per Share 
plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1952 


100,000 Shares $4.40 Convertible Second Preferred Stock, Series of 1952 
(No Par Value—Convertible to and including June 30, 1962) 


Transferable Subscription Warrants evidencing rights to subscribe for shares of $4.40 

Convertible Second Preferred Stock have been issued by the Company to holders of its 

Common Stock, which Warrants expire at 3 o'clock P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on 

March 18, 1952, asis more fully set forth in the Prospectus. During and after the sub- 

scription period, shares of $4.40 Convertible Second Preferred Stock may be offered by 
the underwriters as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
$100 per Share 


Copies of the applicable Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as 
may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Stone& Webster Securities Corporation The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers 
A. G. Becker & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody i Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 




















support of the plan are such compa- 
nies as Borden, Borg-Warner, Bris- 
tol-Myers, Birds Eye Division of 
General Foods and Republic Steel. 
. .. For those interested in the pub- 
lication of employe handbooks and 
other personnel literature, we suggest 
the current exhibit (until March 31) 
at the Graphic Arts Galleries of 
Charles Francis Press in New York 
City, where the work of some one 
hundred companies will be found on 
display—and for those who are too 
far distant from Manhattan, the 
same company’s booklet, Opinion- 
Forming Employe Handbooks, which 
will be mailed free on request to 
the Charles Francis Press. 


Random Notes .. . 

Housewives seeking an inexpensive 
way to decorate plain nylon, rayon, 
silk and some cotton and wool fabrics 
will find Fabri-cals the answer to 
their needs—these are full-color decal 
designs which are applied simply by 
ironing-on; they are durable, wash- 
able. .. . Twenty-four hour protection 


for glass and plastic surfaces against 
fogging is provided by an anti-fog 
and lens cleaner marketed by Carol 
Chemical - Products Corporation— 
trade-name of the product is No-Mist. 
. . . Something new in metal zippers 
for trousers has been introduced by 
Talon, Inc.,a device which follows the 
trouser line—this is accomplished by 
making the upper part of the zipper 
straight and the lower part curved, 
says the manufacturer. . .. A smaller 
version of the F-head engine in 
Willys-Overland Motors’ current 
passenger sedan will be used in the 
latest model Army Jeep soon to go 
into production—about 20 per cent 
more powerful than the motor in pre- 
vious models, the improved Jeep en- 
gine will be rated at seventy-two 
horsepower. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Business Background 





Here you'll find how some builders of family businesses 


feel about sharing ownership of companies with investors 





WIFTLY — You may take it 

from Henry H. REICHHOLD, 
who can hold a stockholders’ meet- 
ing of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
simply by “talking to myself in the 
mirror,” the advantages of possess- 
ing sole ownership of your company 
are great. Reichhold likes to move 
swiftly, which as sole owner of his 
business he can do with facility. 


No Conflict — Perhaps you've 
never heard of Reichhold. That’s 
because neither Reichhold, the man, 
nor Reichhold, the company, virtu- 
ally the same entity, has any securi- 
ties outstanding with the investment 
public. But the Reichhold company 
is reputedly the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of synthetic resins and one of 
the largest companies of any kind to 
be owned by one individual. There 
are nine Reichhold plants in this 
country, 19 more throughout the 
world. Reichhold personally covers 
them continuously by plane, tele- 
phone and telegraph; without a tele- 
phone in hand he feels as if on a 
vacation from business. In 1927, 
Reichhold started business with the 
purchase of 20 100-pound bags of 
a new fast-selling European-produced 
resin that speeded drying of paint 
jobs. In 1951, the company sold 
435 million pounds of resins and al- 
lied chemicals with a value of $100 
million. Net approximated $5 mil- 
lion. Said Reichhold, “I couldn’t 
have built up the business so fast if 
I had had to check with a board com- 
posed of men with conflicting in- 
terests.” 


The Way It Is—A single stock 
certificate tucked away in a_ bank 
vault represents sole ownership of 
Reichhold’s chemical empire. How 
would he like to break that certificate 
into smaller denominations for dis- 
tribution to other investors? “TI like 
it the way it is.” But there are some 
drawbacks. Reichhold, 50 years old 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








H. H. Reichhold 


Arthur Keating 


and a graduate of the University of 
Vienna, is giving pause, for instance, 
to the meat-grinder effect of the in- 
heritance tax. “But,” says he, “I 
don’t believe a father should drag 
his sons into the business simply be- 
cause it’s there.” 





Proprietor’s Risk — ARTHUR 
KEATING, chairman of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Company, said to be the world’s 
largest maker and distributor of 
housewares and kitchen equipment, 
tipped off his concern with fellow 
stockholders’ interests in an an- 
nouncement recently made _ public. 
Ekco had just completed formation 
of Ekco International, a new world 
trade subsidiary, and Ekco Ameri- 
cas Corporation which will operate 
in the Western Hemisphere. He was 
careful to point out that the move 
would be in the interest of Ekco 
stockholders “because, by risking 
very little capital, our new foreign 
purchases can net large profits with 
freedom from the excess profits tax.” 


No Crap-Shooting — Several 
years before the Keating family re- 
leased some of its holdings for dis- 
tribution to investors, the head of 
the enterprise bought control of an 
English affiliate for approximately $1 
million. Asked if he would want to 
share ownership with others if he 
had the decision over again, Keating 
after some study said “I believe I 





would.” 
of 4,000 other stockholders makes 
you more conservative. “I can’t shoot 
craps with company money, which is 
just about what I did in buying the 
English business—and it has turned 
out to be an almost fantastic success.” 


But considering the stake 





Table Topic — Shareholders are 
sometimes worried lest the family 
that built up a business may sell its 
securities to others, and then lose in- 
terest in the management. Not so 
with the Strawbridges of Philadel- 
phia. This department store enter- 
prise, Strawbridge & Clothier, has 
the following Strawbridges as of- 
ficers: R. E., chairman; G. S., ex- 
ecutive vice president; J. C., vice 
president and treasurer, and F. R. 
STRAWBRIDGE, JR., vice president and 
assistant secretary. On the board are 
the four Strawbridges listed above 
plus F. H., R. E., Jr.; and F. R. 
STRAWBRIDGE, SR. Clearly the Straw- 
bridges are entitled to top billing in 
the company name and when discus- 
sion lags at family dinner celebra- 
tions there’s one topic nearly every 
Strawbridge understands, for theirs 
is a department store family. 





The Purge—We are familiar of 
course with the disciplining parent 
who tells his son, “Don’t do as I 
do; do as I tell you.” And some- 
times you get the lash for doing just 
as you’re told. The current House 
subcommittee inquiry into SEC and 
particularly into the doings of Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission staff 
men after leaving SEC presents a 
case in point. United Corporation 
waited until SEC had decided what 
it should do to comply with the Hold- 
ing Company Act. Then it did as or- 
dered and began to liquidate its util- 
ity stocks ; meanwhile, the market had 
rallied and United shareholders ben- 
efited. Time, and not a former Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
man, Witt1AmM M. Hickey, was 
principally responsible. Incidentally, 
though Hickey had been out of SEC 
for seven years before going to 
United, he is sometimes still referred 
to as a Commission staff member. 





Proper Word—The able LEsLiz 
Goutp, financial editor, New York 
Journal American, says “altering— 
maybe the proper word is doctoring 
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—the figures” of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics wholesale price index 
is more political than statistical. 


Integrity—Epwarp H. COLLINs, 
an editor of The New York Times, 
suggests that Gould may have se- 
lected an unfortunate example to 
prove his point. He recalls the fight 
that A. Forp HInricus, one time 
acting Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, won in resistance to pressure 
tc change the Index, though in doing 
so he “signed his own political death 
warrant.” There remain, Collins 
says, some Citadels of Integrity and 
“at a time when confidence in Gov- 
ernment institutions has reached the 
low level at which it stands today, it 
seems more important than ever to 
emphasize the fact.” 


Municipal Bonds 









Concluded from page 4 


relative attraction of municipal issues. 
An investor whose income is $40,000 
will find that a 2% per cent tax- 
exempt yield equals an 8.93 per cent 
return from taxable investments ; it is 
obviously impossible to realize any- 
thing approaching the latter figure 
without making large (and probably 
unwise) concessions in terms of the 
tisk factor involved. 

Standard & Poor’s municipal yield 
index now stands at about 2.08 per 
cent, a far cry from the 1.44 per cent 
level that prevailed in the early part 
of 1946, when there was a scarcity of 
tax-exempt issues. While the value 
of tax exemption has been enhanced 
by the subsequent increase in Federal 
income tax rates, widening the appeal 
of municipals to a larger number of 
investors, yields from Government 
bonds are a basic determinant of the 
level at which tax exempt issues sell. 
Thus, the hardening of interest rates 
following the dropping of the “pegs” 
early last year caused municipals to 
break sharply in sympathy with the 
Government bond market. The re- 
covery in municipals was somewhat 
more pronounced than in the case of 
corporate and Treasury issues, how- 
ever, and since the beginning of this 
year municipal yields have remained 
relatively stable. 
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Detroit Edisons 
Anmual Report 


"The Company's future holds a prospect 
of substantial physical growth and 
comparable increase in sales of elec-— 
tricity. Ours is a basic and essential 
commodity with constantly broadening 
applications to every facet of our 
customers' lives, be it work, play or 


just good living." 


Creutiss Wun = atin X Creer 


Chairman 
x * 


President 


* 


The above extract is from Detroit Edison’s Annual 
Report which has just been mailed to over 70,000 stock- 
holders and employes. An illustrated 20-page booklet, 
it contains complete financial statements and highlights 
of The Company’s operations in 1951, news about our 
new construction program and atomic energy research. 
A copy will be mailed you on request. Write Arthur S. 
Albright, Treasurer, 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit 26. 





Serves More than Half 
the People of Michigan 


The Detroit Edison Company 


This advertisement is not in- 
tended to induce the sale or 
burchase of any securities. 














C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 10, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
February 28, 1952. 




















Exide 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


206th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 14, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, March 3, 1952. 














ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 175 
February 28, 1952 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable March 28, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 10, 1952. 


C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











































The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 6214 cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 683% cents a share on the outstanding 
5%% Cumulative Preference Convertible 
Stock, both payable April 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on March 17, 1952. A quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents a share was declared on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 17, 1952. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary, 
February 27, 1952. 














Street News 





Proposed Atlantic Refining split, third in 30 years, means 
hundredfold increase in shares of former Standard Oil unit 


tock splits have been all the rage 

in recent years, but the older 
generation of Wall Streeters have 
seen this phenomenon before. The 
latest subject is Atlantic Refining 
Co., a member of the Standard Oil 
Trust that was broken up about 40 
years ago. Management proposes a 
2%4-for-1 split, if the stockholders 
consent. 

The little “if” is always inserted, 
but actually it doesn’t mean anything. 
Trace the history of Atlantic Refining 
stock for the past 30 years for an 
assurance that the stockholders will 
not demur. A block of 100 shares of 
Atlantic Refining became 1,000 shares 
as a result of the 1922 split of 10-for- 
1. It became 4,000 shares after the 


1928 4-for-1 split. Two and one-half 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an 
offer of these securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of such securities. The offering is made only by the 
respective Prospectus relating to such securities. 


Inland Steel Company 


$25,000,000 
First Mortgage 3.20% Bonds, Series I, due March 1, 1982 














OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 













$24,496,500 
3%4% Debentures due March 15, 1972 


(Convertible into Capital Stock until March 15, 1967) 














These Debentures are being offered by the Company to holders of its Cap- 
ital Stock for subscription, subject to the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Prospectus relating to the Debentures. Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 3:00 P.M., New York City Time, on March 19, 1952. The sev- 
eral underwriters may, during the subscription period, offer Debentures 
pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in such Prospectus. 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TO WARRANT HOLDERS | 
100% 



















March 6, 1952, 








Copies of the respective Prospectus relating to the Bonds and the Debentures 
may be obtained in any State only from such of the several underwriters 
named therein and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 










~ Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 












times that, as now proposed, will 
bring the 100-share block of 30 years 
ago up to 10,000 shares — market 
value $830,000 on the day the direc- 
tors made their decision. 


Corporations are permitted to 
detour the registration provisions of 
the Securities Act and place large 
bond issues privately on condition 
that the securities are to be held for 
permanent investment ; that no public 
offering is contemplated. The strict 
letter of that rule has not been en- 
forced. But up to recently there 
was no conspicuous violation that the 
SEC could sink its teeth into. Then 
a New York subsidiary of a promi- 
nent Canadian investment firm start- 
ed offering freely throughout the 
Street all or any part of $25 million 
of Canadian Government bonds, one- 
sixth of an issue placed privately 
here with three insurance companies 
less than four years ago. The signifi- 
cance of this $25 million offering 
without complete disclosure under 
the Securities Act may be judged 
from the fact that in the first nine 
months of last year public bond offer- 
ings, duly registered, numbered only 
17. 


Many Street men who have been 
damning the competitive bidding sys- 
tem never saw Harold L. Stuart un- 
til last week when he took the stand 
as a Government witness in the anti- 
trust suit against 17 investment bank- 
ers. Furnishing the bulk of the capi- 
tal for Halsey, Stuart & Co., prin- 
cipal exponent of bidding, Harold 
Stuart seldom appears in public. He 
never appears at a competitive sale 
with a sealed envelope in hand. Lin- 
coln Patton usually takes care of 
that detail. Harold Stuart is strictly 
a behind-the-scenes man. 

It takes a lot of ability and capital 
to be a consistent exponent of bid-. 
ding. Last year, beginning at just 
this time, Halsey, Stuart & Co. took 
some costly lickings. Yet the unpeg- 
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Manufacturers of 


1951 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OPERATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


© Manufacturing operations were substantially greater in 1951 than 
in any previous year. 


® Sales were 30% higher in 1951 than in 1950. 
® Profit before taxes was $3.61 a share against $2.63 for 1950. 


@ Net profit declined to $1.15 a share from $1.30 in 1950 due to 
greatly increased income and excess profits taxes. 


© Dividend payments were increased to 55¢ per share in 1951. 
© Net worth increased nearly 12% by retained earnings. 

© Backlog of orders continues satisfactory. 

e Labor relations have been satisfactory throughout the year. 


© The sales outlook for 1952 appears good, unless defense program 
restrictions become more severe. 


A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained by writing the Company at Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


WALL & FLOOR TILE 


AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 








Matcoitm A. SCHWEIKER, President 





ging of the anniversary of the Gov- 
ernment bond market finds Stuart 
willing to bid on all bond issues even 
though his price ideas scare off many 
or most of the syndicate, leaving Hal- 
sey, Stuart with the bulk of the risk. 
That is why the firm in February, a 
holiday ridden month, had bond par- 
ticipation several times as large as 
those of its nearest competitor. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Erie Forge & Steel Corporation: 200,- 
000 shares of 6% preferred stock ($10 
par). (Offered February 20 at $10 per 
share.) 

Rheem Manufacturing Company: 225,- 
000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
February 28 at $31 per share.) 

Delaware Power & Light Company: 
50,000 shares of 4.56% preferred stock 
($100 par). (Offered February 28 at 
$103.64 per share.) 

Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co.: 
$4,000,000 first 3%4s due 1982. (Offered 
February 28 at 101.87%.) 


United Biscuit Company of America: 


$10,000,000 debenture 334s due 1977. 
(Offered March 4 at 102%%%.) 
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What Financial World 
Gives You for $20 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 
(LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS: 


(a) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on business and financial factors which enable you to make wiser 
decisions in handling your financial and investment problems. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket data Guides) reporting 
1,970 Listed Stock Ratings and Statistical Progress of 1,480 Companies; 


(ce) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, coming 1952-revised edition. 
Big demand has completely exhausted 1951 edition. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
next 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK" Free. 
(or send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[1 Check here if subscription is NEW. [] Check here if RENEWAL 


(March 12) 


This is a deductible income tax expense 
which materially reduces your cost. 











LAW o WILLS 


By P. Callahan, lawyer. Explains 
the law of wills. Simplified charts % 
of all 48 States. Mail only $1.00 
for this 96-page book, post paid. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF: 
REAL ESTATE LAW 
HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS 
LAW FOR SMALL BUSINESSMAN 
Specify titles you desire @ $1.00 each post paid. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 657, 
43 W. I6TH STREET, NEW YORK If, N. Y. 
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S| METALS 
COMPANY 





Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
512% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1952, pay- 
able April 1, 1952, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 
20, 1952. 
A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable April 
1, 1952, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 20, 1952. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, February 29, 1952 


zy) Krthay 
Yay 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate + Potash + Fertilizer « Chemicals 




















* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Feb. 28, 1952, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
40th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 28, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 14, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 














Tank Car Issues 





Concluded from page 11 


ing, distilling, petroleum, mining, 
and paper industries. A line of plas- 
tics has been developed and motor 
coaches were also added, but as the 
latter has proved unprofitable the 
company is withdrawing from this 
field. About half the motor coach 
plant has been converted to heavy 
welding and machining on a large 
defense order, and other military bus- 
iness is being sought. Only part of 
the new lines operated at a profit in 
1951, and better results from this 
diversification may be expected this 
year. 

General American Transportation 
not only has the largest fleet of 
freight cars but now it also possesses 
the largest tank car fleet with nearly 
44,000 available for service. It has 
thus surpassed its principal compe- 
titor, Union Tank Car, in this field. 
The much older Union Tank is still, 
however, an important specialist in 
the railway equipment field. Besides 
its tank car fleet, which is nearly 
as large as General American’s, it 
has a subsidiary which hauls petro- 
leum products by motor truck. Oper- 
ating stability has long been a char- 
acteristic. Organized in 1891, Union 
Tank has paid dividends in each year 
since 1914. General American, dat- 
ing from 1915, has paid since 1919. 
But it is significant that General 
American has been doing a larger 
volume of business in recent years 
than it did during World War II 
while Union Tank’s largest revenues 
were recorded during 1942-44. 


Business Prospects 


Reflecting its increased rate of 
business General American for last 
year reported somewhat larger earn- 
ings than its EPT base of $5.43 per 
share. Union Tank, which showed 
$2.02 for the first six months, also 
will doubtless exceed its EPT base 
of $3.62 per share for the full year. 
The company’s full year revenues 
were the largest of any annual period 
since 1944, Looking further ahead, 
General American believes that net 
earnings will increase this year since 
total manufacturing backlog at De- 
cember 31 was around $105 million 





with inventory down to about $29 
million. Since practically all this in- 
ventory was acquired to fill orders 
already on the books or to repair the 
company’s own fleet, large-scale re- 
placement work and additions to 
fleets are in order. Union Tank Car’s 
business may also be expected to in- 
crease. 

A fairly generous yield is available 
from the better-quality shares. Gen- 
eral American, which increased its 
dividend to $3.50 last year, at a price 
of 54 yields 6.5 per cent; Union 
Tank at 39 affords a return of 6.8 
per cent. And whether the nation 
is at peace or at war, the car- 
leasing issues should retain their bet- 
ter-than-average stability and provide 
good incomes. 


Safeway Stores 





Continued from page 7 


Act which authorizes price increases 
under certain conditions, but OPS 
ruled that the amendment does not 
apply to retailers. The Emergency 
Court of Appeals refused to review 
the OPS ruling, asserting it did not 
have jurisdiction, whereupon Safe- 
way appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court for a review of the 
OPS decision. The nation’s highest 
court on January 2, last, denied the 
application. 

With food cost conditions showing 
some betterment in recent months 
Safeway, along with other chains, 
has encountered further, though pass- 
ing, difficulty growing out of rapid 
declines in egg and butter prices. So 
quickly did prices for eggs recede 
at time that two or three price mark- 
downs were necessary within a few 
days, and actual losses were incurred 
because of the time lag between a 
purchase by Safeway and the resale 
to the customer. With the egg and 
butter situations now rounding out, 
however, satisfactory margins auto- 
matically should be established and, 
with meat prices and margins also 
tending toward a better relationship, 
Safeway’s earnings, in the second 


quarter at least, should make more 


encouraging reading. 

Around 32, the current price for 
Safeway common stock, the shares 
appear to have made adequate allow- 
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ance for the many unfavorable fac- 
tors which have contributed to the 
reduction in earnings over the past 
year, and since the conditions are 
temporary in character and not basic, 
ultimate resumption of the growth 
trend in evidence in recent years may 
be anticipated. Meanwhile the quar- 
terly dividend rate of 60 cents a 
share has been maintained, and while 
it cannot be considered secure the 
possibility of a temporary reduction 
later on would seem to be well dis- 
counted in the current market price 
of the stock. 











Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 17: Dixon (Jos.) Crucible 
Home Light & Power. 


March 18: Boston Edison; Bridgeport 
Hydraulic; Cannon Shoe; Club Alumi- 
num Products; Davidson Bros.; Detroit 
Edison; E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 
Haverhill Electric; Kendall Refining; 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Towmotor Corp.; Warren Broth- 
ers; Young (J. S.) Company. 


March 19: Adams-Millis; American 
Book; Briggs & Stratton; Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway; Cleveland 
Union Stockyards; Knapp - Monarch; 
Krueger Brewing; Luzerne County Gas 
& Electric; Northern States Power 
(Minn.); Pennsylvania Power; South- 
ern California Gas; Valspar Corp. 


March 20: Borg (G. W.) Corporation; 
Central Aguirre Sugar; Central Frank- 
lin Process; Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment; Commodore Hotel, Consumers 
Public Service (Brookfield); Denman 
Tire & Rubber; Franklin Process; In- 
ter-Mountain Telephone Co.; Jersey 
Farm Baking; Kentucky Telephone; 
Lehman Corporation; MacAndrews & 
Forbes; Manhattan Bond Foundry; 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber; Prentice 
(G. E.) Manufacturing; Providence & 
Worcester Railroad; Republic Aviation; 
Russeks Fifth Avenue; Southern Color- 
ado Power; Super Mold of California; 
Taunton Gas Light; United Drill & 
Tool; U. S. Tobacco. 


March 21: Gribben & Sexton; Detroit 
Gasket & Manufacturing; Goodman 
Manufacturing; Greenwich Gas; Her- 
cules Steel Products; Medusa Portland 
Cement; Millers & Rhoades; New Bed- 
ford Gas & Edison Light; New Eng- 
land Gas & Electric Association; Reece 
Corp.; Rhode Island Electric Protec- 
tive; Standard Steel Spring. 


March 25: Ainsworth Manufacturing; 
American Can; Argus Corporation; 
Baldwin Rubber; Best Foods; Byers 
(A. M.); Chicago Corporation; Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric; Clinchfield Coal; 
Dominion Bridge; Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica; Gimbel Bros.; Goodall - Rubber; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber; Hart Schaffner 
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Dated February 1, 1952 


sales to deal 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


The American Tobacco Company 
$50,000,000 Twenty-five Year 314,,% Debentures 


Interest payable semi-annually February 1 and August 1 in New York City 
Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


1,075,685 Shares Common Stock 
(par value $25) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to its common stockholders, 

which rights will expire at 3 o’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
March 24, 1952, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $52 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
not less than the satya Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
3s, the concessi all 


Due February 1, 1977 





THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 
CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
WERTHEIM & CO. 
March 6, 1952. 





either the last sale or the current offering price on the New York 
Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the 
commission of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
DREXEL & CO. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 


d to dealers) and not more than 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
DEAN WITTER & CO. 





























& Marx; Hoover Ball & Bearing; Link- 
Belt Co.; Narragansett Electric; Oliver 
Corporation; Pittston Co.; Quebec 
Power; Reading Co.; San Diego Gas & 
Electric; Sanborn Maps; Schenley In- 
dustries; Southern Advance Bag & 
Paper; Vanadium Corporation. 


Dividend Changes 


Curtis Publishing: 20 cents payable 
May 1 to stock of record March 28. 
Curtis paid a dividend of 20 cents Oc- 
— 1, 1951, the first payment since 
1 : 


Hoskins Mfg.: 30 cents payable March 
27 to stock of record March 12. Com- 
pany paid 40 cents each in the first 
three quarters and 50 cents in Decem- 
ber 1951. 


Griesdieck Western Brewery: 37% 
cents payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 17. Last year it paid four quar- 
terly dividends of 50 cents each. 

International Bronze Powders: 20 
cents payable April 16 to stock of record 
March 14. Previously company paid 30 
cents quarterly. 

Kayser (Julius): Omitted the com- 
mon dividend due at this time. Com- 
pany had been paying 25 cents quar- 
terly. 

Ruberoid: 50 cents payable March 24 
to stock of record March 7. A similar 
amount was disbursed March 26, 1951. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper: 
Extra of 12% cents and quarterly of 25 
cents, both payable March 28 to stock 
of record March 14. 

Woodward Iron: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
March 28 to stock of record March 12. 
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French Crisis 





Concluded from page 3 


have done little more than cover that 
country’s enormous expenditures for 
the unpopular Indo-Chinese war. 
Reflecting unsatisfactory budgetary 
conditions the French franc has suf- 
fered from chronic weakness. Despite 
the maintenance of an official rate of 
350 francs for the dollar, in the un- 
official market in Paris the franc 
actually has been declining in recent 
months, last week getting as low as 
484 to the $1. Responding to the de- 
terioration of the franc, prices in 
France for over a year have been 
rising and the general level is now 
well above that of the United States. 


Hoarding Abounds 


Hoarding of gold and other pre- 
cious objects, purchase of hard cur- 
rency notes and securities, and the 
acquisition of French securities stand- 
ing to benefit from devaluation, have 
been resorted to in order fo obtain 


some protection against losses from 
currency inflation. It has been es- 
timated that over $5 billion in gold 
and U.S. currency is currently being 
hoarded in France, money which 
thereby is sterilized and fails in its 
function of stimulating the economy. 

As a result of such monetary condi- 
tions devaluation may be unavoidable 
unless budgetary and fiscal reforms 
can be agreed upon and put into ac- 
tion without delay. As long as the 
instability of the franc persists, it will 
remain a disturbing factor in inter- 
national trade, for it is a natural de- 
sire of all involved in monetary tran- 
sactions with France to get out of 
francs and convert into hard currency 
as soon as possible. 

Necessary fiscal reforms face a ter- 
rific hurdle in the French attitude 
toward taxes. Tax evasion in France 
has been developed to a fine art, es- 
pecially by the wealthier classes and 
corporations, who account for only 
about one-fifth of their government’s 
revenues against roughly four-fifths 
in the United States. The middle and 











Personal Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 








hate your capital soundly invested is a major task. To determine 
what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, financial and business conditions 
and the ability to interpret their effects on your investment program. That is 
why it is important that you obtain experienced investment guidance to protect 


your capital and preserve your income. 


5 eae its full time to the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of security values, FINANCIAL 
WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped and staffed to help you 
establish a soundly conceived investment program and to maintain it in accord 
with changing economic conditions. For more than 49 years, through booms 
and depressions, our organization has been helping investors to obtain better 
results than would be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


‘mame te ee THIS COUPON TODAY —NO OBLIGATION =m 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place 


My objectives: 


t 
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I 

l will be for supervision. 
| ( Income 
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f 


ADDRESS 
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eee ee ee ee 


g 

New York 6, N. Y. i 

O Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” i 
OI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have 

you explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost I 

(J Capital Enhancement C Safety 1 
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poorer classes in France depend for 
their existence to a large degree 
on the different welfare institutions 
of the French government which in- 
volve an enormous amount of social 
expenditures. There is no question 
that such expenditures must be cut 
and taxes raised, as has been unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by the last two 
cabinets. 

If France cannot solve its financial 
and political crisis and if confidence 
in the franc should deteriorate fur- 
ther, bankruptcy would appear un- 
avoidable and this could do to France 
what the communists in her own 
midst have been unable to do. The 
United States would be one of the 
chief losers, as such a development 
to our entire European policy of con- 
tainment of communism would be 
jeopardized. A financially and politi- 
cally bankrupt France also would en- 
danger the Schuman Plan, so far the 
most effective device conceived to 
settle the age-old economic controver- 
sies between France and Germany. 


Balance of Power 


A weakened France could change 
the balance of power on the European 
Continent in favor of Germany, re- 
armed by the grace of NATO. That 
would be a highly undesirable devel- 
opment as it could not but lead to 
German demands for _ territorial 
changes, which would immediately 
create the danger of armed conflict 
with Russia. 

Unless we should radically change 
our foreign policy, giving up its basic 
goal of maintaining a front of the 
free nations against Russia, we doubt- 
less must continue our ‘help for 
France. We are too deeply committed 
in Europe to change that course. But 
we can insist that they assume a larg- 
er part of the burden and contribute 
to the limit of their ability lest the 
load becomes too heavy for the U.S. 
taxpayer. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Hedemption 
Company Amount Date 
American. Phenolic Corp. — conv. A 
GA, “GR, LOOP o0senccceserepecane Entire Apr. 1 
Bristol Myers Co.—deb. 3s, 1968.. $75,000 Apr. 
Cambridge Electric Light Co.— 
2% % notes, 1974......ceceecees 27,000 Apr. 1 
National Gas & Oil Corp.—deb. 
SU: ENON 6c bekackeennns 654.05 104,000 Apr. 1 
York Corp.—lst 3%s, 1960........ 502,000 Apr. 1 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





—_———— 


Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend three full business days 
before the record date. 


Hidrs. 

by of 
Company able Record 
Abbott Laboratories ..045c 4-1 3-6 
Do eekehos. cient oes E5c 41 3-6 
Adame (3: BRAY 220345 QO25c 3-29 3-15 


<eeaw Gn Q25c 3-31 3-17 
Q30c 4-15 4-1 
-Q30c 3-31 3-15 


Admiral Corp. 
Amer. Bosch Corp. ... 
Amer. Crystal Sugar. 


De. raaedinwecn'es F$1.45 3-31 3-15 
Amer. Home Prod. ..M15c 4-1 3-15 

Deb .oshtticeneseces Ml5c 5-1 4-14 
Amer. Locomotive .....25¢ 4-1 3-12 

Do For Me. pees os Q$1.75 4-1 3-12 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. .Q20c 3-10 2-25 

Do 3.90% pf. ...... yc 4-15 3-31 
Amer. Meter ........ Q50c 3-15 2-29 
Anaconda Copper ...... 75c 403-28 = 33-10 
Angostura-W upper- 

Pie ae a a OS<¢ 3-15 37 
Arnold Constable ..Q12M%c 3-28 3-12 
Arvin Industries ...... QO50c 3-31 3-17 
Asbestos Corp. ...... *Q25c 3-31 33-11 
Atlantic Refining 

co. Ee eer Q93%c 5-1 4-4 
Babcock & Wilcox ..... 50c 4-1 3-14 
Bath Iron Works ...... 50c 4-1 3-21 
Beatrice Foods ...... Q50c 5-1 3-14 
Bendix Aviation ..... QO75c 3-31 3-10 
Book-of-the-Month ...Q25c 4-1 3-17 
Brazilian Trac. Lt. 

& Power 6% pf. .*Q$1.50 4-1 3-15 
3rown-Forman Dist. .Q20c 4-1 3-20 
CIT Fingmediel .......... Q$1 4-1 3-10 
Campbell (A. S.) ..... 30c 4-1 3-20 
Capital City Prod. ..... 25c 3-17_—s 3-10 
Capitol Records 

, gg RIS Q65c¢ 4-1 3-15 
Capitol Transit ...... QO35e 4-1 3-15 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool Q50c 4-1 3-17 

a ee Q75<- 4-1 3-17 
Circle Wire & Cable .Q35c 3-27 3-13 
COE Biksawssisteane $1 4-1 3-17 
Coca-Cola Int’l ...... $7.40 4-1 3-17 
Colorado Fuel 

sl er Q37%c 4093-31 «=—3- 8 
Commercial Credit ..Q$1.20 3-31 3-10 
Com: POM sesekss cess 50c 6-2 5-19 
Cons. Retail Stores ...Q20c 4-1 3-12 
Continental Baking....Q40c 41 3-14 
Corning Glass Works...25c 3-31 3-17 
—_ Zellerbach ...... 75¢c «(04-1 =—=—(3-13 

denn raei te cners E30c 4-1 3-13 
Came Amer. Sugar....25¢ 42 3-17 
an eee 20c 3-25 3-10 
Davison Chemical ..Q037%c 3-31 3-10 
Decca Records...... Ql7%c 33-31 _—S 3-17 
Decker Mis. ....... O7%c 42 «3-18 

 ccraceetaliecdl's < araoial EF2%c 4-2 3-18 
Dejay Stores ...... Ql2%c 4-1 3-14 
Delaware & Hudson ..Q$1 3-28 3-11 
Del. & Lack. & 

West. Railroad ...... 25c 4-1 3-14 
Delta Electric ........ Ql5c 3-20 3-10 
Detroit Aluminum 

| ere Peer Ql2%c 3-31 3-14 
Diamond T Motor ..... 25c 3-27 3-12 
Disston & Sons ...... O50c 3-5 2-15 
Doehler-Jarvis ....... QO50c 3-28 3-17 
Dome Mines, Ltd....*17%c 4-30 3-31 
Dominion Foundries 

rer *12U%.c 4-1 3-10 
Douglas & Lomason ...25c 3-28 3-14 
Duke Power .......... 75c 4-1 3-14 
Dunhill Int'l ......... Q25c 3-24 3-14 
Duval Sulphur 

IR a Bawa s oc 2c 3-31 3-10 
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Company 
East. Malleable Iron .Q50c 
Electric Storage 


te 50c 
Bis0tt: Gee ce sites Janse Q40c 
Emerson Electric ....Q35c 
Evans Products ....... 25c 
Federal Bake Shops ..Q15c 
Felt & Tarrant ....... Q20c 
Florsheim Shoe 

ere Q1l2%c 

Se ree Q25c 
Foremost Dairies ....Q25c 
Fostoria Pressed 

ME Wagons va eeews Q25c 
Froedtert Corp. ...... Q25c 
Getrett Garp. ......... 40c 
General Time Corp....Q50c 


Gen. Builders Supply ...10c 
Ca sw a Os wip tew at 15c 
Gray Drug Stores ....Q25c 
Green Mountains Pwr. .30c 


Harbor Plywood ..... Q20c 
Haskelite Mfg. ..... Q12%c 
Holland Furnace ..... Q50c 
Houston Oil (Tex.) ..Q50c 
Imperial Paper 
eee S$30c 
Indianapolis Power 
EE sige tea vctuias 50c 
Inspiration Cons. 
eee 50c 
Int’] Minerals 
& Chemical ........ Q40c 
SOE PE GE ticciwewiun 50c 
Interstate Department : 
epee Q62%c 
Jefferson Electric ....Q50c 
Kansas Gas & Elec. ..Q50c 
Kansas-Nebraska 
Natural Gas ....... Q28c 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt. ...Q28c 
mses (S.H.) .....5. Q75c 
Laclede Gas ....... Q12%c 
Lefcourt Realty ........ 30c 
Leland Electric ........ 25c 
Lowenstein & Sons ...Q50c 
Do 44% pf. ..... Q$1.07 
Lunkenheimer Co. ..... 40c 


Marine Midland Corp. .*15c 


McGraw-Hill Pub. ..:..65c 
Pe See 25c 
Mergenthaler Lino. ..... 50c 


Michigan Steel Cast.....15c 


Pantene Ca .......031- 25c 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
DG th teiiceawaes Weis 25c 
Miss. River Fuel...... Q50c 
Montana-Dakota Util..22%c 
Moore Corp. ....... Q22%c 


Moore Drop Forging. .Q20c 
Muter Co. 15c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..Q75c 
Nation-Wide Securs.....15¢ 


ee 


Nat’l Gypsum ........ Q35ce 
i ge. ee eee 50c 
New Orleans Public 
| Q56%c 
New York Auction....Q10c 
RR Sa ae E10c 
Nopco Chemical ...... Q30c 


No. Am. Refractories. . .25c 
Northern Engineering 


) See 15c 
Ohio Brass cl B......... $1 
a © eee $1 
Pabco Products ...... Ql5c 
5 eee Q$1 
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Company 
Phila. & Reading Coal 
na hednascokeas 35¢ 
Philadelphia Co. ....... 15c 
Phillips Screw ........ Q8c 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago PRD vad scus Q$1.75 
Plough, Ine. : 6... Ql5c 


Potomac Elec. Pwr..Q22%c 

Portland Gen. Elec....Q45c 

Public gtx, Oklahoma 
SRT Siena cen Sages 
Do Pie pi... 


. .Q$1. 10% 
eee 
a age'g Pictures 

aaah ae eins Q25c 
Rome Gable ESET he: 25c 

DD -06 ete ta de adagetd E10c 
Safeway Stores ...... Q60c 
St. Joseph Light & 

EET Cree eT ee 40c 
St. Louis Public Service _ 

Cob Se, eyes = 
| rere 

Do 4.30% pf.....Q$1. 7 “ 

Do 3.65% pf...... Q91%c 
Seaboard Airline 

Pas euith aDna's 0s Q$1.25 
Smith LAO ceo rees 50c 
South Penn. Oil...... Q50c 
Spalding (A. G.)..... Q25c 
Stanley Works ...... Q60c 
Stand. Factors ........ 7c 
Stand. Fruit & SS...... 25c 
Stromberg-Carlson ..... 25c 
Sunbeam Corp. ....... Q50c 
Sylvania Elec. Prod...Q50c 
Udylite Corp. ........ Q35c 
Union Bag & Paper...Q75c 
Union Pacific R.R..... $1.25 


United Piece Dye Wks..10c 


United Specialties ....Q25c 
Universal Cyclops ....Q25c 
Universal Leaf Tob. 

1 ayaa Q$2 
US. Pere Bs i csr 20c 

0. PP Pee eee 20c 
i 2 eee 20 
Wagner Electric ....... 75c 
Ward Baking ........ Q25c 

Do 5%% pf.....Q$1.37% 
Wesson Oil & 

a ia iti bahia Q35c 
West Penn Electric. ...Q50c 
West Penn Power ...... 50c 


Western Dept. Stores. ..20c 
Western Grocer, Ltd., 


TEs bin od bd 00.0% *Q50c 
West Virginia Pulp 

Oe PAGO hic csvine ded. 50c 
Western Tablet 

& Stationery ......... 60c 
Wheeling Steel ....... Q75c 
Whitehall Cement ..... Q$1 


Woodley Petroleum .Q12%c 
Youngstown Steel Car.Q25c 


Accumulations 


Chicago, Great Western Ry. 
8 eS rere 62%c 

Lipe-Rollway cl A....12%c 

U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
ES 2 eee 35c 


Omitted 


National Glass, U. S. Finishing, Verney 


Corporation. 





* Canadian currency. 
S—Semi-annual. Q—Quarterly. 


E—Extra. 
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REAL ESTATE 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 





FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 150-FT. LAKEFRONT 
ALL YEAR HOME 


Near Interlachen, 2-story cypress and asbestos 
white shingles, insulated. Built 1948. Modified 
ranch type. Overlooking private lake. Large live 
oaks, pines and several citrus trees. Gardens and 
grove irrigated. Nice barbecue pit with sink, etc. 
Land fenced. Good hunting, fishing and bathing. 
Two boats, dock and beach. One-half hour to 
Gainesville. Very low taxes. Bus service. Tele- 
phone available. Eight miles from Oscala Nat’l 
Forest. Nice year ’round climate in a restful 
spot, with every city convenience. All-electric 
kitchen, 2 bedrooms, 2 baths. Also lavatory and 
sink in basement. Modern plumbing. Fully fur- 
nished, mostly new. Interior fully lined with 
pecky cypress and red cedar, including closets. 
Can add another bedroom at low cost. Sacrifice, 
$11,500. Unlimited additional land available. 
Many other features. For photos and additional 
information— 


Write A. MILLER, Owner, 312 Hillside Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Florida 








FOR SALE 


UNPLATTED 80 ACRES WITHIN CITY 
LIMITS OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE FAST- 
EST GROWING CITY IN FLORIDA. POPU- 
LATION INCREASE FROM 1940 TO 1950, 


GAIN. NO CITY TAXES AT PRESENT, 

NOR UNTIL DEVELOPED. PRICE, $60,000. 

Box No. 642, c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, N. Y. C. 6 





GRACIOUS HOME ON LOVELY LAKE 
Florida’s finest all year section. One floor 3 bed- 
rooms, 3 baths. K. L. D. room, garage, breeze- 
way, shop, electric panel heat. Thoroughly modern, 
new Oct. 51, best of everything, many extras. 
1% acres, with 150-ft. sandy beach front plus 3 
acres oranges. Desirable neighbors. Other homes 
community on par. For quick action priced at 
cost, $35,000. 

Owner, Box 406, Oklawaha, Fla. 





BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA COUNTRY HOME, 
modern 7 rooms, electric kitchen, phone, 2-car 
garage, school bus stop, 5 acres, 30 orange trees. 
More adjacent grove available. Near famous 
ocean beaches, good fishing. $25,000—$12,500 


down. 
FRANK MAYER, Oak Hill, Fla. 





MARYLAND 
MARYLAND'S EASTERN SHORE 


Once a remote farming area, now only few hours 
to New York City due to turnpikes and bridges, 
offers sound investment opportunities. All types 
of properties; waterfront homes, farms, guest 
houses, country inn, poultry farms, etc. 
Contact L. S. LANKTON, Bartlett Realty 
Company, Easton, Maryland 








MAINE 





Beautiful Old Elm-Shaded House on Plot 300x300 in 
Sebago Lake Region, 20 miles from Portland, Maine, 
overlooking Panther Lake and White Mts. Four bed- 
rooms—2 baths—solarium, spacious living room, dining 
room, kitchen (including elec. refrig., gas range, battle- 
ship linoleum) central heating, 2 screened porches, 
bricked patio, long white picket fence. Attached El (6 
additional rooms) also large barn. Evergreens, fruit 
trees, berries. All buildings spic-span. Goog commer- 
cial possibilities, although always used: as my own 
summer home and occasional winter hunting and fishing. 
Sacrificing at $16,500. Replacement value at least 
ge Mrs. R. L. Polhemus, 99 Elm Place, Nutley, 





VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE 

VIRGINIA FARM—342 acres in foxhunting 
country near Middleburg, Va. Raising horses, 
cattle, crops. Main house and two tenant houses, 
barns, stabling, well fenced—all in good order. 
Asking $135,000. Apply owner. 
Mrs. A. C. RANDOLPH, Upperville, Virginia, 

or your broker 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
36 Weeks to February 2 
United Board & Carton... $2.60 $2.25 
13 Weeks to February 2 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 0.18 0.78 
9 Months to January 31 
Austin Nichols .......... 0.96 2.03 
Exchange Buffet ........ 0.05 0.28 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 4.17 4.69 
Pesbedy <a0el «nde cccus 0.65 2.04 
Thompson-Starrett ....... D0.75 D0.39 
6 Months to January 31 
Addressograph-Multigraph 2.81 3.06 
Argus Cameras .......... 0.54 0.71 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 0.76 0.78 
Hayes Industries ........ 0.65 0.82 
King-Seeley Corp. ....... 1.60 rg 
Micromatic Hone ....... 1.68 1.26 
Northrop Aircraft ....... 1.67 2.69 
Waukesha Motor ........ 1.91 1.49 
Young (L. A.) Spring & 
3, eer 1.01 4.41 
3 Months to January 31 
Celotes Gore. 4 .idicacss: 0.28 0.96 
Gar Wood Industries..... -0.35 D0.19 
CORETAY SUE oi idis cas cs 0.67 0.92 
Marathon Corp. ....:.... 0.71 0.71 
1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 
Albert Frank-Guenther 
Oe ee 0.92 1.18 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 5.40 7.07 
Alpha Portland Cement... 4.39 5.59 
American Bank Note..... 1.09 1.14 
Amer. Home Products.... 3.01 3.08 
American Ice .....66085: 0.31 0.07 
American News ......... 3.28 3.44 
Armco Steel «2.301.568 6.69 11.76 
Armstrong Cork ......... 5.35 8.13 
eS, ee ee 0.90 0.46 
Babcock & Wilcox ...... 5.67 6.70 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 0.96 1.01 
Belding Heminway ...... 1.49 x | 
ee re 1.30 0.97 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 3.45 4.14 
| rn 2.96 4.35 
8 eer 2.89 5.10 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr.. 0.84 1.04 
Central Elec. & Gas...... 1.01 1.09 
Cent. Louisiana Elec...... 2.94 2.75 
Certain-teed Products ... 3.12 3.92 
Chicago Railway Equip... 7.69 0.67 
Chic. & South. Air Lines.. 2.22 1.68 
Cincinnati Milling Mach.. 4.75 2.70 
Cincinnati & Sub. Bell.... 4.57 4.59 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 4.37 7.09 
Clyde Porcelain Steel.... 0.25 0.38 
Congoleum-Nairn ........ 1.81 3.29 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.94 1.03 
Consolidated Dearborn . 1.04 0.93 
Davenport Hosiery ...... 6.03 6.02 
ae 4.43 3.77 
Be” VEE Esk cid cams ct 3.42 3.98 
Durham Hosiery ........ 3.00 3.16 
Eastern Malleable Iron... 6.13 4.62 
Easy Washing Machine... 2.55 5.61 
i | rer ors 5.75 7.11 
Pico Pro@atts ...6.405.. 3.14 3.43 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 6.98 5.56 
General ‘Time ............ 5.48 8.27 
Globe-Union, Inc. ....... 2.25 4.22 
Graham-Paige Corp. ..... 0.63 0.29 
Grand Rapids Varnish.... 0.74 1.32 
Great Northern Paper ... 4.75 4.33 
Halliburton Oil Well 
Cosme 34 ...s5%55., 5.56 6.00 
Hanna (M. A;) ......... 4.43 4.11 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... ; 1.66 











EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to December 3} 

Holeproof Hosiery ...... $2.93 $4.04 
Houdaille-Hershey ....... 2.61 3.63 
Int’l Business Machines .. 9.61 12.05 
Klein (D. Emil)......... 0.31 0.37 
Matewe £5. <B.) 0 A sites. 2.70 3.57 
ne eeeere Peer eee ().82 0.82 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp.. D0.78 D1.6 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)..... 5.95 4.30 
eS RS oer 4.93 5.21 
BO SIE ccs Rees bee 4.37 5.97 
Lorillard’ (P.) Co... ....: 1.78 2.69 
Mahoning Coal R.R....... 41.17 46.44 
Mesta Machine .......... 3.81 5.60 
Midvale Co. ....... Eee 2.70 0.90 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 3.16 4.78 
Minn. & Ontario Paper... 4.22 4.09 
Motoe Wheel 2.6.06 6600 3.50 5.46 
reer re $3.53 4.39 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. 14.67 15.20 
National Acme .......... 4.76 4.08 
Nat’l Automotive Fibres.. 3.21 4.80 
National Gypsum ........ a2 4.20 
Nat’l Motor Bearing..... 2.62 2.45 
Wational TOR < ..<052on%0 2.14 3.31 
New England Tel. & Tel.. 6.99 12.19 
N. Y. Shipbuilding....... 2.35 D9.04 
Northeast Airlines ....... 0.17 0.52 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2.07 2.51 
Pacific Public Service.... 1.47 2.23 
Patice, TOV. 6 6o..sencese 3.89 3.65 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem.. 4.08 4.77 
Pub. Service Elec. & Gas. 2.13 2.06 
err 2.02 3.10 
Reliable Stores .......... 2.70 5.33 
Rubens Go. 6 icin sc cccss y fee 9.64 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 1.98 1.94 
errr 2.65 4.25 
So. California Edison..... 2.98 3.18 
Standard Brands ......... 2.74 2.96 
Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 9.71 8.09 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 3.75 4.63 
Standard Ry. Equipment.. 2.31 1.88 
Standard Screw ......... 11.16 9.76 
Standard Steel Spring.... 3.53 4.78 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 1.66 2.53 
Sen Chemical ........0:. 1.20 1.89 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 7.62 7.75 
Timken Roller Bearing... 5.81 6.36 
Transue & Williams Steel 5.70 3.60 
Tung-Sol Electric ....... 4.23 6.61 
Union Oil (Calif.)....... 5.01 3.09 
United Air Lines......... 3.58 2.90 
United Carbon .......... 4.58 4.23 
United-Carr Fastener .... 4.09 5.75 
SPE EM, avs o dnsieaae 0.22 0.22 
United Fruit ............ 5.80 7.54 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 5.19 5.96 
U.S. Playing Card...... 4.25 6.39 
Warner & Swasey Co..... 2.40 2.09 
Weyne Pum ...5..53.:; 0.74 1.78 
Westinghouse Electric ... 4.03 5.36 
Whirlpool Corp. ......... 5.10 6.73 
Write Beeeer .. foc... cane 5.83 6.14 
Worthington Pump ...... 5.72 5.70 
9 Months to December 31 

Bulova Watch: . 06. cass 4.43 6.01 
6 Months to December 31 

Standard Products ....... 1.51 
3 Months to December 31 

Cornell-Dubilier Elec. .... 0.79 0.74 
Parker Rust Proof....... 0.73 0.85 


12 Months to November 30 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx.. 4.34 4.65 
Peet Pooes ..i.5 ksi teess 4.71 9.45 

12 Months to October 31 
Ryan Aeronautical ....... 1.02 1.61 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Diana Stores Corporation 





Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd. 










Incorporated: 1938, New York. Office: 320 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in October. Number of stock- 
holders (July 31, 1951): 2,500. 

Capitalization: 

NE SI OI oon cig cn dela ccnms dacs ovud dvieces ent beengeeuaes *$1,666,666 
Capital stock ($6. De WOE i x asinnkccccnssercccsoctscccusswerwe 866,856 shs 


*Notes payable. 





Business: Operates a chain of 114 Diana, Peggy Hale, Beck’s 
and The Outlook women’s apparel stores in Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Alabama, Indiana, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, New Jersey and Long 
Island, some with leased departments. All sales are for cash, 
but about one-fourth are made under a plan for “lay-away” 
upon deposit and delivery upon completion of payments. 
Twelve stores entered juvenile apparel field in 1951. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$4.6 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of stock, $5.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Aggressive management policies point to further 
growth over the longer term, but keen competition in the 
apparel field and increasing costs will make significantly 
higher profits difficult to attain. 

Comment: Shares are speculative although gradually im- 
proving in quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.38 $0.47 $1.13 $1.06 $1.20 $1.40 $1.18 $1.23 


Calendar years 





Dividends paid ..... 0.17% 0.26 0.47% 0.50 0.52% 0.60 0.60 0.80 
po ee eee ee 4 11 15 ™ i. 9% 9% 11% 
TRO « ésecscveavenss 25/16 37/16 6% 4% 6% 6% 8% 
*Ad oasee & for Be 4 stock dividends in 1944 and 1945, and 2-for-1 stock split in 
te 3 tListed Stock Exchange February 21, 1949; formerly N. Y. Curb 
xchange. 








The Great Western Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey. Office: Sugar Building, Denver, Col. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in June at 117 Main Street, Fleming- 


ton, N. J. Number of stockholders (April 30, 1950): Preferred and 
common, about 17,500. 

Capitalization: 

SED TEN, Ss o.oo a's 006 b540 5.0 dns ade dnndeecdeudaceccéa ewedmeaans 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non-callable ($100 par)........... 150,000 ‘ae 
Gey DOR (RO DOE sivsccsacusdecterseeeceuvkcaceoaved 1,800,000 shs 


Business: Largest domestic producer of beet sugar, with an 
annual productive capacity of about 10.8 million bags of 
sugar. Purchases sugar beets under contract from growers. 
Subsidiary activities include operation of farm properties in 
Nebraska and about 63 miles of main line railway in Colorado. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital February 28, 1951, 


$36.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; inventories, 
$44.1 million. Book value of common stock, $15.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1910-21, 1923-30 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Company fares well under the operation of the 
Sugar Act, but earnings nevertheless reflect off-shore cane 
sugar situation and domestic weather conditions. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment character; com- 
mon above-average in the speculative sugar industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.88 $1.19 $1.89 $2.69 $2.18, $1.66 $2.39 


Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $1.80 $1.60 $1.20 $1.70 $2.00 $1.50 $1.35 $1.60 
TE SataaoddeRwaws 30 39% 34% 27% 23% 19% 22 22 

ee ee 24% 28% 22% 20 16 16% 18% ise 


MARCH 12, 1952 








Incorporated: 1928 Canada, to acquire two established amu. Office: 
1430 Peel Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Annual meeting: At call of 
directors (November 28 in 1951). Number of stockholders © oceber 31, 


1951): 10,157. 

Capitalization: 

SIN Can dda sk 6.6 0a dccs cadbacedd dccodeceenccsacccea $82,898,500 
Ce BNE 1D BOON io kos cic ccccdccncawadiccqecacdncanee *8,769,350 she 


*3,351,026 shares (38. 2%) directly and indirectly owned by president 
and vice-president, July 31, 1951. 

Business: Subsidiaries produce a complete line of whiskies 
and distilled spirits. Over 90% of sales are made in U. 8S. A. 
Canadian and American subsidiaries are operated as indi- 
vidual units manufacturing and distributing under brand 
names including Seagrams, Calvert, Four Roses, Carstairs, 
Hunter, Wilson, Paul Jones, Kessler and Gallagher & Burton. 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$290.6 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $18.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$47.0 million; inventories, $247.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$31.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31; 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Normally wide profit margins offer protection 
against increasing competition and higher costs, although 
luxury nature of product subjects company to important 
cyclical influences. 

Comment: Stock is in the “businessman’s risk” category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tEarned per share... $1.22 $1.50 $2.72 $4.88 $6.24 $3.96 $4.77 §$4.98 
Calendar years 

tDividends paiq .... 0.44 0.44 0.52 0.60 0.70 1.05 1.70 1.70 
WY cadaaeinscedde ™ 195% 30 18% 19% 18% 29% 81 
BMY caccuaasanneen 5% 7% 14% 11% 13 12% 17 4 





*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1946. tIn U. S. currency. tPaid in Canadian 
currency, and subject to 15% non-resident tax. §After $0.21 reserve for litigation 
and $0.14 establishment of foundations. 





Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1918, Virginia, to consolidate and extend a tobacco business 
originally established in 1888. Office: Richmond 14, Va. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Monday in October. Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951): 
Preferred, 1,662; common, 3,256. 


Capitalization: 

I Se on ek neat tedaengnaedasaeccdJebedséuacuceaaabs None 

*Preferred stock 8% . CR Ga dns cddcaccescacacetus 60,090 shs 

Ce UTI Goon occas ccccceccdcebdaccaccasensesue 597,364 shs 
~ *Non-callable. 


Business: Directly and through subsidiaries, company buys, 
processes, stores and sells tobacco. Ramifications of business 
are world-wide; normally about 40% of its business is with 
foreign customers, and over half of the total turnover is done 
on a commission basis for others. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$12.7 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$610,720; inventories, $10.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $22.10 per share. (Excludes $9.5 million, or $15.83 per 
share, equity in affiliates.) 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance; on common 1922-24, and 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Large proportion of commission business helps 
sustain profits, but exchange difficulties of foreign nations 
point to curtailment of export sales over next few years. 


Comment: Preferred enjoys a high investment rating; com- 
mon has a good record as a steady income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tEarned per share... $1.71 $1.62 $1.74 $1.75 $2.31 $2.37 $2.55 $2.88 
§Earned per share... 2.04 2.76 2.99 4.72 4.99 4.37 4.07 4.76 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.70 1.70 1.75 
TAGE cceveccccccces 20% 27% 275% 255% 23% 25% 25 27% 
LOW sccccccccssesec 17 18% 22% 19% 19 19% 20% 22% 


*Adjusted for 300% stock dividend in 1947. tExcluding equities a Se 
earnings of affitiated companies. §Including such equities. tAs lat reported 
SEC, $2.11 in 1947, $4.73 in 1948, $3.69 in 1950, $3.88 in 1951. {Pata 300% Re 
dividend. 
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goer VAD UL 


ROME - 


NEW YORK 





52nd Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 23 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable April 1, 1952, 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 7, 1952. 

The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 52. for 35 
cents, of which 25 cents is regu- 
lar and 10 cents extra, per share 
en the Common Capital Stock of 
the Corporation, payable March 
28, 1952, to holders of record at 
the close’ of business on March 7, 


Joun H. Dyett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., February 29, 1952 











consecutive _ 
dividend 





A quarterly dividend of 45c 
a share, plus an extra divi- 
dend of 5c a share, has been 
declared on the common 
stock of this company, 
payable on April 1, 1952, 
to shareholders of record 
March 6, 1952. 


E. H. Volwiler, President « Feb. 28, 1952 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 


North Chicago, 
Illinois 


i Cat otf) 











ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND a 
Md 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend amounting to 
Seventy-five Cents (75 ¢) per share on the out- 

standing Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on April 10, 1952 to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on March 18, 1952. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 


NO. 152 








THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation, held on Febru- 
ary 27, 1952, the regular dividend in the amount 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents per share was 
declared on its common stock, together with the 
regular dividend in the amount of sixty- two and 
one-half cents per share on the series a $50 par 
value preferred stock of the corporation, both 
payable March 31, 1952 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 8, 1952. 


D. C. McGrew, Secretary. 
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Financial Summary 















































































































































<— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —-= 
240 _ vn Seasonal tbe 230 
220 1935-39=100 225 
200 \ ZA tf" 220 
180 \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
me id | i951 [i952 |“ 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 0 Robs ee 
& 1952 . 1951 
Trade Indicators Fob.is Feb.23. Mari Mar.3 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,440 7,461 7,416 6,822 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.6 100.9 101.3 101.0 
Preiet Car Lanta. ..5 ike AAS 737,609 683,368 +700,000 785,867 
° 1952. — _ 1951 
Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb. 27 Feb. 28 
Biet Eies .  connsanernsces Federal $34,559 $34,633 $34,693 $32,189 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 21,144 21,148 21,157 18,743 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,084 1,148 1,077 1,498 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,185 31,973 31,892 30,791 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 53,090 52,557 52,683 50,649 
FMoney dry CACO. os on ccece se sscvesecacs 28,425 28,387 28,390 27,188 
{'Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 797 916 847 1,162 
000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
ye Dow Jones _ = -— c os ———1952_, 
Averages Hig Low 
30 Sadesteiats ve 259.68 260.49 260.08 260.27 260.08 263.95 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 85.02 85.32 84.87 84.94 85.14 86.89 87.67 82.03 
15 Utilities 48.45 48.53 48.43 48.56 48.69 49.11 49.24 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 87.07 97.36 97.09 97.20 97.28 98.77. 100.94 96.05 
-———-February——__,_  ——-———March 
Details of Stock Trading 27 28 1 3 4 
Shares Traded 000" omitted). pus 1,260 1,150 1,000 460 1,020 1,570 
SONS TONE (6 oc.ddb acces ccasene 1,097 1,099 1,060 724 1,072 1,114 
Number of Advances............ 456 582 363 280 433 728 
Number of Declines............. 369 259 422 213 344 175 
Number Unchanged............. 272 258 275 231 295 211 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 5 20 14 5 11 15 
New Lows for 1951-52.......... 27 16 28 8 16 13 
Bond Trading 
Dow-loaes “40- Bond Average... 98.31 98.35 98.27 97.27 98.23 98.31 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,203 $1,870 $2,070 $450 $1,980 $2,542 
vom 1952 - ~ Cc 1952 ‘ 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. ® Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb. 27 High Low 
Air's ssrancstitinn acon 2.913% 2.890% 2.892% 2.911% 2932% 3.026% 2.890% 
f PERO AAI 3.272 3.274 3.266 3.277 3.313 3.390 3.266 
Rape ee 3.549 3.536 3.538 3.566 3.574 3.682 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.84 5.86 6.00 6.25 6.21 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.72 5.78 5.77 5.93 6.00 6.00 5.63 
2 UGS ccs csc ck 5.39 5.37 5.34 5.41 5.39 5.51 5.34 
Xk et ope ee 5.78 5.80 5.91 6.13 6.10 6.13 5.71 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 4, 1952 


Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Armour & Company 
Radio Corporation of America 
New York Central Railroad 
TOGPTIMGOO AID so vo Sivoo cscs deeee 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
RSORRREE TRONS, cdinchcapsessuses 
Canadian Pacific Railway ....... 
American & Foreign Power (new 


eee eee 





*First day of trading. 


eee rene 
cocoons 


) 


eee eee 





Macina. 

" Feb. 26 "Mar. 4 ol 

1% 154% + % 
691% 695% + ¥& 
11% 1234 + % 
245% 25% +14 
183% 1934 + 1% 
1634 16% — 4X 
15434 156% + 1% 
503% 515% + 1% 
33% 34% +1 

iis i | Ce 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks " 







This is Part 12 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 












































New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Central Railroad of N. J.....High ......... 4y% 3% 18% 15 20% 23% 12% 39% 35% ae 28% 
(Class B) Low ....+- 1 1% 3 8% 10% 8% 4y% 7% 12% 9% 15% 
a - stock through Earnings ..... D$1.97 $18.39 $2.60 $0.79 D$13.43 D$7.21 D$11.48 D$30.94 D$0.80 D$7.74 eaaa 
Ds siicwescsencscsevses --Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Central Violeta Sugar...... --High . 17 18 25 28% 40 42% 33 eae ous ae sid 
| Mee 4% 11 13 20% 25 26% 23% Cade tate whee is 
(After 2-for-1 split High . Saxe ae os cove eae aaa 16 15 13% 16% 27 
August, 1947) ......cccccce LOW cesecenses wees Ore uate sees sees Lasees 11 10% Wee peat”. oe 
Earnings ..... j$0.81 j$2.33 j$0.78 j$3.01 j$2.58 j$2.79 j$7.23 j$3.81 1$3.63 j$4.10 j$1.41 
Dividends 0.50 1.25 0.50 1.50 1.13 335 pS - 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Central & South West...... err Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 14% 16% 17% 
). EO -nisccesscs $0.57 $0.71 $0.7 January, 1949 $3.23 $1.38 $1.37 Pay $1. br 13% 
(After 1947 ization). Earnings ..... . le .73 $0.65 $0.66 “ ‘ .40 cee 
= eae Dividends eee None None None None None None 0.35 0.75 0.82 0.90 $0.90 
3 
Century Ribbon Mills........ SN ec cdeeeus a 3% 8% 12% 32% 42% ye eee F ates made 
2 si Low eseesese 2 2% 3 7% 10% 2834 ‘aad ra aus “sf visa 
After 2-for-1 split BigM ..cccee.e Pre owas eee ieee uae h, XY % A, 
0 ay tome ar A "Ee ere an rea nail nate tae 11 9% 7% 6% 6% 8% 
7 Earnings ..... $0.02 $0.48 $0.59 $0.74 $0.97 $1.90 $1.51 $1.80 $0.87 $1.47 z$1.16 
Dividends .... None None None 0.15 0.42 0.67 0.75 0.75 0.60 0.70 0.70 
Cerro de Pasco Copper....... WE a cpeucss 34% 35 41 37% ba = 51% 35% 28% 21% 34% 58% 
9 Pieri acinue rma: 8° + meet 25 27 33 30% 31% «221% 18% 14% 17% 33% 
Earnings ..... $2.17 $2.88 $1.94 $0.92 $1. 33 $1.48 $1.34 $2.03 $1.62 $3.53 z$9.09 
13 Dividends .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 1.62% 0.75 None £2.00 
8 Certain-teed Products ....... SE Spenkes 5% 3% 7% 9 16% 257% 21% 20 16% 18% 18% 
Bee aes ee 1% 1% 3 4% 7 14% 11% 12% 9% 11% 14% 
19 Earnings ..... $1.48 $1.27 $0.55 $0.38 $0.60 $2.37 $3.75 $4.02 $2.84 $3.92 $3.12 
38 Dividends .... None one None None None 0.30 0.60 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.00 
2 CHARCIINED | S65 os cdccscdcce Le acnadeeus 21% 19 19% 23 33 43 30 33 32% 36 40% 
BMD oiassece<. 15 15% 163% 17% 21% 24 20% 2444 22% 25% 33% 
Earnings Svaae *t$1.89 k$1.87 k$1.77 k$1.70 k$1.75 k$1.46 k$5.35 k$6.24 k$4.87 k$5.44 k$5.24 
Dividends .... 1.75 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 pe 1.75 2.00 2.90 2.9 
Champion Paper & Fibre....High ......... 22% 18% 24 31% 55 68% ‘ sacar yee. wae 
BM cccdesesce 14% 14% 18 23 28% 42% a awed anae <a 
— (After 2-for-1 split ME” chccanden ééee oa wee 26 27 26% 31% 49 63% 
} NC TIE occ cccscccnc Re pcasucaess sn dicks pints a <oi 21% 19% 17% 18% 30% 4534 
49 and 2-1 split | RS ae , eas Seas ey pet aa 32 
03 BE sikesntnndses gE cuasiits ree pa Oe pnts erate pee we pee aaa so ae: 25 
Earnings ..... e$0.84 e$1.17 e$0.88 e$0.66 e$0.52 e$0.68 e$2.49 e$3.67 v$4.35 c$3.77 2z$3.24 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25. 0.32 0.50 0.62 1.00 1.0 1.22 1.50 
| CRONE GI cosecccadeviccsss MD. Scadeeves 18 9% 34 46 107% 111 Tr wate aisted 
~ oo Ak | SP eeeeakens 5% 5% 8% 27 41 86% ere nas sieae eal ‘da 
sg ed 4-for-1 split CO aaa ween oane asee 43 33 20% 15% 9% 10% 9% 
70 ae eee eaaed saab mane ae Se as aes 12% 10% 7% 5% 6% 5% 
| Farnings ..... $0.31 $0.03 $0.71 $0.30 $0.29 0.27. D$0.73 $0.21 $0.07 $0.40 D$0.34 
14 Dividends .... None None None None None one None None None None None 
28 Chesapeake Corp. of Va......High ......... Listed N.Y.S.E. 14 14% 22 «25% —Ss«30% 30 28% 41 
2 Rte eee Ol ee February, 1944 11 11 14% 17% 23 25% 17% 24 aid 
11 (After 5-for-1 split a “ie Sees. gees Sion. yO AAR ems kas -. oa 06 
15 October, 1941 SIP caccccsves aeus eer eke ape éese eas aac rere cre 263% 29 
and 25% stk. div.......... Farnings ..... $1.69 $1.25 $0.92 $1.07 $0.89 $2.49 $5.77 $5.25 $2.97 $4.81 $8.65 
13 October, 1950) Dividends ..- 0.72 0.60 0.52 0.64 0.64 0.68 1.40 2.20 2.00 1.20 3.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry....... WD nk aivstsea 44% 36% 50 50% 58% 66% 54% 45% ee 35 Bs 38% 
31 WE vcacsscten< 31% 27% 33% 44 47% 483% 403% 31% 28% 
42 Earnings ..... $5.79 $4.25 $4.04 $3.57 $2.14 $3.62 $4.33 $3.72 $1. 36 $4. 5 $4.79 
Dividends 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 p3.00 3.50 £3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 2.25 
— Chicago Corporation......... ere wes 1% 2% 9% 7% 9% 14% 12% 14% 14 15% 17 
. a (CE Re - _-s SP aeeawenede 9/16 % 2% 4% 7% 7 6% 3 a 10% 12% 
% Earnings ..... D$0.03 D$0.05 $0.09 $0.19 $0.22 $0.61 $0.65 $1.36 $1.09 $0.95 z$1.04 
; Dividends .... None None None None None 0.25 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 
5 a & Eastern Illinois High ......... 1% 2% 9% 9% 12% 18% 7% 9 5% 17 23% 
We, dade os cw sniscns SOR edaatewss< 9/16 % 2% 5% 6% 4% 3u% 4 3% 444 14 
Earnings ..... D$1.57 $3.77 $3.44 $2.10 $1.34 D$6.94 $0.53 $0.40 D$3.46 $5.51 y$0.50 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Chicago Great Western | gee Peter: 3 2% 7% 7% 12% 17% 8 12% 13% 32% 33% 
WOME Nicaiccvesce cose cars CS | CES 1 3/16 1% 2% 4y% 5% 5 4% 6 7% 11% 17% 
Earnings vena $0.78 $2.71 $2.61 $1.38 D$0.33 D$2.10 D$0.64 $2.73 $0.13 $2.92 y$0.70 
Dividends . None None None None one one None None None None None 
Chicago, Indianapolis & DORN 5.5x558. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 15% 10% 15% 10 16% 19 
. Eee SR occ cicsssass BM xcoaanesca emma July, 1946 7 4% 714 5% 7% 12% 
2 Earnings ..... aoe $5.68 $3.57 $1.53 Def. Def. Det. Def. $3.78 x$0.64 
Dividends ... aie iat ater baer None None None None None 1.25 
cae Chicago, Milwaukee, St. High ......... ————_ Suspended from trading 33 38% —i«i44HC(“(‘«éiG 8% 23% 30 
Paul & Pacific R.R........ EE piteacases ——— New stock listed, ets 1945 24% 11% 6% 7% 45% 73 17% 
\% Earnings in are D$0.37 $5.29 $19.97 $3.95 $2.66 D$1.15 $0.33 D$0.33 D$0.87 $4.16 sy > 
yy Dividends .... None None None None None None None 2.00 None 2.00 2.0 
% Chicago & North Western...High ......... ibs ee aun 30% 49% 43% 27% 23 15 22% 28% 
1% Be aseasescus aaa otes cece 21% 25% 15% 13% 13 % 11 
13% Farnings Pa Re ae ayes $16.09 $12.19 $10.57 $3.13 $0.66 $2.93 D$5.44 $1.06 yoy as 
4, Dividends .... ark pie None 5.00 3.00 1.00 0.50 2.00 None 1.50 None 
1% Chicago Pneumatic Tool.....High ......... 19% 17% 22 21% 37% 37% 34% 40 29% 43 52% 
c | ea eee 9Yy% 12 1s%4 16% 19% 17 20% 26 21% 26% 38% 
1% Earnings ..... $6.15 $3.97 $4.20 $4.25 $3.57 $5.01 $10.41 $11.21 $7.94 $10.22 $9.08 
1 Dividends . 1.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 3.50 3.00 2.50 3.25 3.50 
eee c—12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid 
stock. t—10 months to October 31. v—11 months to March 31. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 
Printed b: J. O’B 
LD Rey & OBREN. me 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 


Trane air conditioning, heating and ventilating sales set new 
records in 1951. Net earnings were the highest in The Trane 
Company’s 38-year history. 

In addition to regular quarterly dividends, a 100% stock 
dividend was declared. On the basis of this increased number of 
shares, net earnings equaled $3.60 per share of common stock. 
Consolidated net sales were $38,576,000. This compares with 
net sales of $27,633,000 in 1950. 

Production facilities were expanded approximately 25%. This 
space was used in part to fill substantial aviation, military, chemical 
and aluminum industry orders. 

The Company’s air conditioning division introduced important 
new refrigeration equipment of advanced design. 

While a large part of production went into national defense, 
product development is being continued to assure Trane a strong 
position in a peacetime economy. 


Copy of Annual Report will be sent on request 


Note— These statements have been prepared solely for information pur- 
poses. They must not be construed as an offer to buy or sell, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, the securities of the company. 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


and subsidiary, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


AIR CONDITIONING e HEATING e VENTILATING 
La Crosse, Wis. Scranton, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 
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